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The Springs of Action 


It may be a law of animal life that one species shall 
prey upon another, but how or when it became an 
accepted fact that teacher and pupil should sustain the 
cat and mouse relation to each other is a mystery. 
Nothing should be farther from a fact, and thank 
heaven, nothing is farther from the truth in many 
schools than such a relation. Yet it has somehow 
and somewhere entered into the heart of man—or his 
head—that the teacher and taught are natural enemies 
to each other. To “conquer” the children and “ get 
around”’ the teacher were familiar terms when a 
former generation talked of schools and school disci- 
pline. The children heard it among the first things 
they remembered. Was this the way it entered into 
the air? Is it an inheritance that children first enter 
that unknown school world expecting the teacher to 
be atyrant? No matter what has contributed to sucha 
condition of things, it is deplorable, yea, sinful to an 
unforgivable degree. The way the little child is *now 
met in the first school day in kindergartens and pri- 
mary schools sends him home without fear and with 
the belief that school is going to be a pretty good 
place after all. 

But there is still a grievous error in the minds of 
hosts of teachers that the disobedience of children, or 
their failure to comply with school regulations, is a 
rebellion against them personally. They fail utterly 
to recognize the springs ‘of action in the little erring 
mortals before them. John is told not to do a certain 
thing. John does it. Is John disobeying fer? Only 
that the rule was made by her. Not because she is his 
teacher, not because he dislikes her, not because he 
wishes to be a sinner, and not because he is totally 
depraved, does he fail to comply. It is usually be- 
cause he is—John. The whole tied-up condition of 
school life is contrary to every longing of his young 
life for freedom and every desire of his nature to have 
his own way. In fact, John is making a desperate 
attempt to maintain his individuality. It has been 
subserviently honored athome; why is it of no account 
atschool? His ideal of life is action, freedom, explor- 
ation, personal enjoyment—“ lots o’ fun.” Instead 
he is cooped-up behind a desk contrivance that fetters 
his every movement. He is, besides, asked to give 
up his own wishes completely and learn hieroglyphics 
for which there is no use in life as far as his boyhood 
ken can reach. The teacher seems to him the cause 
of all this criss-cross way of doing things. She is an 
obstruction in the way of his personal gratification— 
that is, officially. Personally he has no objection to her, 
asarule Why, he would jump to do something for her 
as a woman, atthe same minute that he is disobeying her 
asateacher. But the teacher does not reason this out. 
When she gazes at him from a pedestal with superiority 
and command in every gesture, when she forgets the 
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whole life time between them, and only remembers 
that John must “mind,” it is not unjust to the 
teacher to say she is responsible for the rebellion or 
antipathy that begins to grow up against her, person- 
ally. Ah, it is the very tragedy of teaching that those 
who have grown away from the child world must live, 
train, and mould the little folks still in it. One often 
wonders that anything like common ground is ever 
found between them. 
od 


“Won't you go chestnutting with us teacher? It 
is a beautiful day and the chestnuts are as thick as 
they can be.” 

The bevy of teasing children stood at the open 
door, a half-hour after school. The teacher had been 
struggling with her conscience ever since they had 
filed out. The trial of her school—a boy with an 
invalid mother— had piled on the last straw that day. 
An appeal to the “ Board” to allow his suspension 
had been determined on. She was just putting on her 
gloves to go to the lawyer-chairman when this burst 
of joyous childhood at the door startled her. For an 
instant her heart bounded and said yes. God’s out- 
doors beckoned her overwhelmingly. The October 
day and restful fields would be a glorious way out of 
the distasteful duty before her. Justas she was about 
to yield, she noticed the terror-boy in the group at 
the door. No, she could not go with him; he would 
spoileverything. A quick struggle with herself, a tug 
of remorse for her vindictive feeling—and she went 
with the children. The next hour held a revelation 
for her. The trial-boy, from the moment he opened 
the first burrs for her till he touched his cap in a 
good bye at her own door, was kindness itself, with 
the touch of chivalry that had been the work of the 
gentle invalid mother at home. Teacher and pupil 
had met in new relationship —the daring boy who 
could do things and the woman who needed to have 
them done. The teacher was dazed, afraid. What 
would to-morrow bring? Well, it brought no angel 
boy, of course. Wings do not grow ina night. But 
with vision cleared she saw him as he was— weak- 
willed, inattentive, ambitionless, the prey of his own 
idle impulses, and nothing worse. With this truer 
view, the tension in their relationship was over. The 
springs of action had been revealed and she seemed to 
know just what to do. Every good teacher will know 
how often she needed him now and how quickly he re- 
sponded. Pride and ambition began to stir in the boy 
soul as a loose sail is filled by the rising breeze. 





Literature in the Schools 


. . . A-wrong idea which seems prevalent is that the 
classics are perfect as works of art, therefore they must 
appeal to children. There are perfect art works entirely 
outside the realm of childhood and which have nothing in 
common with the limited range of experience of the 
immature mind. 

The literature to be used in the school ought, first of all, 
to please the child’s mind. There must be a response. 
Mathematics and: kindred subjects may be administered 
whether liked or not ; but literature ought to afford a chance 
to present to the child’s mind a large number of normal 
types of men. Characters, situations and experiences 
should be presented. Samples of vigorous, timely and 
effective speech should be given in the literature used. 

- But if it does not yield him pleasure, so he enjoys 
returning to it, quoting it, and enjoying its contemplation, 
it is not well done or well selected. 
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As to authority in the choice of it, and in all school work, 
it is good to have supervision from above; but when the 
living process is going forward in the classroom, then the 
principal, the superintendent, and the university should keep 
hands off. We are all learners there, and the one who 
teaches is our teacher. We have a right to decide the 
results which should be expected from teaching any subject 
—to decide the proportionate time and emphasis—and the 
curriculum—but the methods of presentation should be 
the teacher’s own. 

It is to be feared that literature is in the schools too 
much. Some are trying to make literature do everything, 
and‘ to give the child everything there is in literature, 
When literature is such that it is beyond the experience or 
possibility of the child it should not be given. ‘ Othello” is 
not right for a child; the jealousy of the attentions of 
another man to Othello’s wife is the key to the play. It 
will not do to give such literature and tell the children they 
will know about that later on—don’t bother about that now 
—look at the moonlight! “Hamlet” studied without the 
idea which “ Hamlet” stands for is not “ Hamlet ; ” children 
should not be put into it. 

Of course a bright teacher can make anything go. En- 
thusiasm may be aroused for any of these things after a 
fashion: but if it is something which antedates the child’s 
experience or sympathetic nature it is wrong. 

We now need a body of ascertained experience in teach- 
ing literature Some of us must find out which pieces of 
literature will really teach what we wish to have enter the 
life of the child. Chicago teachers have a better chance to 
do this than any other body of educators. 

A serious trouble with our teachers is that they cling to 
the old notion that literature isa kind of function of history. 
These subjects are still tied together in many schools. 
Literature is art; not a contribution in morals, or history, 
or civics. The teacher who does not know literature more 
widely than the masterpiece to be taught is not ready to 
teach. The teacher who knows only the little list of literary 
things we print and has not back of her the great things in 
the library is too narrow for the work. 

Somebody must determine whether a story, a song, or a 
drama is needed by a given class. That need is a question 
of great moment. Then literature will perform its true 
function in the school, that of culture. Literature should 
not be used to teach other subjects; it has a greater 
purpose of itsown. If used purposely it trains to culture ; 
if used as a beast of burden or a household drudge it will 
fail to impart any of the high qualities which should come 
from its employment in the schools. 

The idea of the completeness of desirability of things 
called classic is a bugbear. We must be discreet in our 
choice of materials. For children of ten or twelve years 
‘“ Treasure Island ” is far preferable to “ Ivanhoe”’ to do the 
first work. Give us the openness of a free mind experimenting 
on modern things. Children have a right to what is most 
interesting to them. Give them an abundance of good 
matter and let them choose. The child’s taste will rise; 
it does not naturally go down with untrammeled exercise. 
Give plenty of Whitcomb Riley and Dickensesque materials. 
Distinguish between the literature to be dwelt on in the 
classroom and that to be read privately—that which is to 
be taken by all and that which is an open list for each to 
browse about in at will. 

We should have more men teaching literature. Both 
sexes should contribute to the forming of the pupils’ taste. 
Not that men are superior to women in this; but they are 
decidedly different, and we want the manly qualities and 
the broader and more vigorous elements in character to be 
emphasized in a manly way as well as all the womanly 
graces. ’ 

We must go out of English to get masterpieces. No rival 
to Homer exists in English. The ten-year-old child should 
go to the Odyssey; the one of twelve or thirteen should 
have Robin Hood and King Arthur, but rewritten. After 
that the literature which goes to the making of the lady or 
gentleman should follow. 

Reading books should be filled with the things of the 
great world simply told; science and: nature study should 
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contribute to the making of readers rather than noble 
literature. Literature is too hard for children, and when 
you thin it out to a weak wash you have what is:still worse 
for the teaching of reading. 

Literature must also have more dramatic exercise in the 


‘schools. When the pupils act out a scene they appreciate 


it far differently and more intensely than in any other way. 
— Dean MacClintock ( University of Chicago), in School 
Weekly 








A Record 


’Tis splendid to have a record 
So white and free from stain, 

That, held to the light, it shows no blot, 
Though tested and tried amain; 

That age to age forever 
Repeats its story‘of love, 

And your birthday lives in a nation’s heart, 
All other days above. 


And this is Washington’s glory, 
A steadfast soul and true, 

Who stood for his country’s honor 
When his country’s days were few. 

And now when its days are many, 
And its flag of stars is flung 

To the breeze in defiant challenge, 
His name is.on every tongue. 





The Flag of Washington 


Dear banner of my native land! ye glimmering silver stars, 
Broad, spotless ground of purity, crossed with your azure bars— 
Clasped by the hero-father’s hand—watched over in his might, 
Through battle-hour and day of peace, bright morn and moonless 
night, 

Because, within your clustering folds, he knew you surely bore 
Dear Freedom’s hope for human souls to every sea and shore! 
O precious flag! beneath whose fold such noble deeds are done —- 
The dear old Flag! the starry Flag, the Flag of as ! 

— Sel. 


Domestic Animals VI 
The Horse 


M. HELEN BECKWITH 


CAME to school this morning,” an- 
‘nounced Miss Clare, “ with a friend who 
seemed very glad and happy over. some 
- mew shoes. My father told me yester- 
'| day he was going to get him some, but 
:} as he has rather queer shaped feet one 
:° can’t go to the store and buy him some 
as your father does you. If I should 
ask you how many toes you have on 
each foot you would all say ‘five,’ but 
this other friend of mine has only one on 
each foot, and he wears his shoes fast- 
ened to his toe-nails — nailed right on. Did you ever hear 
of such a queer way of wearing shoes? 

_“Shall I tell you a little more about him and perhaps take 
his picture for you? Well, his ears are rather long and 
Stand up quite straight like this (sketching in some horse’s 
ears over a pencil drawing done the night before). His 
face is not as wide nor his nose as large as a cow’s. When 
we have put in his four legs, his tail, and his back (sketch- 
Ing rapidly), I am quite sure you are ready to call him a”— 

“ Horse,” cried a chorus of voices. 
“Yes, indeed! Isn’t he one of our best friends? Just 
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think how fond I must be of Dandy who brings me to school 
sO many mornings, and often saves me the long walk home 
at night. 

“ Now let us look at our picture again and see what else 
he needs. He could see better—could he not?—with an eye 
on this side (putting one in) and he needs a tuft of hair to 
come over his forehead—so. We will put in his mane, 
arrange his tail a little, and—there! Does he not look very 
well? 

“T have just time to tell you a little about his teeth. 
You know a cow has no teeth in the front of her upper jaw, 
but a horse has, He has six teeth on each jaw, that are 
sharp at the edges so that he can cut off the grass that he 
eats. Then there are a pair of pointed teeth on each side 
of these, and then a gap without any teeth at all. Back of 
this gap are some broad flat teeth with which the horse 
chews his food as you do yours. Now what do you suppose 
that gap is for? See if you can find out, and notice ail the 
horses that you see going home, so that to-morrow you can 
tell me about a horse’s 


teeth, color, coat.” 


The next morning Miss Clare said, “ Who is able to tell 
me about the horse’s”—? (pointing to the word “ teeth”’). 

Jobnny’s hand was waving wildly. 

“That is the place where the bits go in. A horse wears 
a little bar in his mouth to which the reins are fastened. 
You could not guide a horse without bits, my father says,” 
while Willie added : 

“My father took me out to the stable and showed me 
how to put the bits in. Papa put his thumb on old Bob’s 
jaw where the gap is, and Bot) opened his mouth wide and 
they slipped right in.” 

“In regard to his coat they decided that it was made of 
short coarse hair, and was thicker in winter than in summer. 

“To make it look smooth aid glossy you must comb and 
brush it just as we do our hair,” explained Fred, and then 
he produced a curry-comb and; brush which his father had 
loaned him for the morning. These were received with 
great applause, and were passed around and examined by 
all the little folks, who afterward made drawings and cuttings 
of them. 

For color they gave black, white, cream, and gray, while 
one little boy added roan, sorrel, bay, and chestnut. 

“‘ Tim told me those names,” he said, “and we went over 
to Mr. Gray’s stable to see his horses. He has twenty of 
them, and he told me that he gave them hay, oats, and corn 
to eat. In summer they eat grass, and they drink lots of 
water, a whole pailful at a time as a cow does. He has one 
horse that likes apples and sugar very much. He let me 
give him a lump of sugar. I put it in my hand, so (holding 
it out flat) and he ate it all up, but he did not bite me.” 

Miss Clare explained that a horse’s lips are flexible ; that 
the mouth is lined with a thin skin or membrane; that the 
tongue is long and narrow, and that he has large nostrils 
through which he breathes. 

“His teeth are very strong, and they have some ridges 
and marks,’’ she said, “by which some men are able to tell 
the age of a horse.” 

The teacher rode home that afternoon, and when the 
team came for her they all went out to look at Dandy. He 
was wearing his new shoes and the driver lifted up one foot 
that the little folks might see the hoof and the shoe, and 
Miss Clare promised a visit to the blacksmith at some future 
day. 

They found this old rhyme written on the board the next 
morning: 

“ Shoe the old horse, 


Shoe the old mare, 
But let the' little colt go bare.” 


And they learned this old song : 


“ Ho, rider, ho, ho! 
No longer can your horse go. 
I tell you, sir, he wants a shoe. 
The blacksmith he will make it you. 
Some nails to hold it on his foot, 
The blacksmith now for you will put, 
And, then, Master Rider, you can again bestride her, 
And, then, Master Rider, you can again bestride her.” 
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Miss Clare told them that in the old days, men always 
rode on horseback, for there were few carriages and poor 
roads, and that in some parts of the world now that is the 
usual mode of conveyance. At eleven o’clock they put on 
hats and wraps and the whole company went to see Mr. 
Pine, whose large smithy was in a near-by street. 

The teacher had interviewed the blacksmith early in the 
morning and obtained his permission for the visit. I cannot 
begin to tell you how much fun they had; but if you really 
wish to know, why, “Go thou and do likewise.” It hap- 
pened that Mr. Pine was just ready to shoe a horse. They 
noticed that he wore a leather apron, and held the horse’s 
foot between his knees. He pared the hoof with a large 
knife, filed it to make it smooth, and measured it for a new 
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For the blackboard and hektograph 


shoe. He heated the shoe red ‘hot at the forge, pounded it 
on the anvil, and when it was just the right size, cooled it 
in water, and nailed it to the hoof. 

He showed them that the nails were not like the carpen- 
ter’s nails, but were long and flat, with a sharp point. He 
told them if the shoe was too tight, it would pinch the foot 
and make corns, and if he was careless in driving in a nail, 
it might hurt the horse and make him lame. 

He explained the difference between a summer and a winter 
shoe, the latter having sharp little pieces of iron, called 
calks, on them, which stick into the ice and prevent the 
horse from slipping. He asked the children if they could 
not sing him a song, and with one accord they struck up: 

“Cling, clang, goes the blacksmith’s hammer, 
Cling, clang, how the anvil rings. 
As he shapes the curving horseshoe 
Hear the song the blacksmith sings. 
Blow bellows, heat iron, burn my fire a blazing bed, 
Strike hammer, ring anvil, shape the iron while ’tis red.” 

This visit was remembered for many days, and was often 
represented in illustrative drawing and cutting. 

They compared the horse with the cow and found some 
resemblances, as: 


size coat 
shape limbs 
color food eaten 


and that they differed in regard to 


teeth stomach 
feet use 
tail manner of eating 


sounds made 


The horse has no horns nor udder, is swift and graceful, 
while the cow is clumsy and slow. 
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The blackboard list read : 


1 Size 5 Tail 
Large. Length, material, use. 
2 Covering 6 Head 


Coarse hair. Face, nose, mouth, ears, 
eyes, lips, tongue, 


Black, white, cream, teeth, mane, foretop. 


gray, bay, sorrel, 7 Food 
chestnut, roan. Hay, oats, corn, meal, 
Limbs grass, water. 


Feet, hoofs, toes. i? 
Straw, sawdust, leaves. 


One morning was spent in 
talking about the care of a 
horse. He should be well fed, 
; have a warm, clean, light stable, 

~ <¢ be combed and brushed, have 
plenty of water, and wear a 
blanket in cold weather. He 
should not stand in the wind 
without a covering, should not 
have his tail docked, his mouth 
hurt with cruel bits, nor be 
beaten nor scolded. His har- 
ness should fit, he should not 
be driven too fast nor too long 
without a rest, nor hurried up 
hill. He ought not to be asked 
to draw too heavy a load. 

Miss Clare asked them to 
bring in some stories telling of 
the intelligence of the horse 
. and here are two that were 

given : 
Fred’s Story 


“My uncle had a kitty who 
stayed out in the barn and 
slept in the horse’s manger. 
Old Jim was very kind to 
kitty and let her stay, except 
when he was going to have his 
supper. Then if kitty was lying in the hay he always took 
her up in his mouth and dropped her on the floor. Uncle 
said he guessed old Jim was afraid he’d make a mistake and 
eat her instead of hay.” 


Nate’s Story 


“At the grocery store where papa works they had a horse 
that always went home at twelve o’clock to get his dinner. 
If papa was out getting orders at the different houses and 
Ben heard the noon whistle blow, he would start for home 
on a run, without waiting for anybody. They never hitched 
him when driving, as he would wait any length of time if he 
did not hear the whistle. When that sounded he wanted 
his dinner.” 


Miss Clare’s Story 


‘““My brother had a horse named Bell who was very intelli- 
gent. If you said, ‘ Bell, have you had your supper?’ and 
she had no¢ been fed, she would always whinny. 

“One day Brother Harry went for a long drive and at 
night he stopped at an hotel out in the country. ‘ Rub 
down my horse and give him four quarts of oats,’ he said to 
the hostler at the stable, and then he went into the house to 
get his own supper. Later he went back to the stable. 
‘Have you had your supper, Bell?’ he asked. Bell 
whinnied ‘ No.’ 

“«Why haven’t you fed my horse?’ Harry said to the 
hostler. 

«She has had her supper,’ said the hostler. 

“«¢ You are mistaken ; she has not.’ 

“«« T know she has,’ answered the man. 

“* Did you feed her yourself?’ inquired Harry. 

“«* No, but I told my boy to.’ 

“Then Harry hunted up the boy. ‘Did you feed my 
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horse?’ he asked. ‘ No,’ said the boy, ‘someone called me 
to the telephone and I forgot it.’ 

“«There,’ said Harry, ‘what did I tell you? Bell said 
she had not been fed, and she never tells lies.” 

Another story : 

John and Byron 

John was a negro boy, full of fun and frolic. Byron was a large, white 
horse. Both lived and worked on Grandma Hudson’s farm. 

John had a habit that Byron disliked. While he was eating his supper 
of sweet hay and golden corn, John would stand in front of the stall and 
tease him, by making all sorts of ugly grimaces, 

John thought it fine fun to see Byron get angry and try to bite him 
through the bars of the stall. 

Uncle George had often reproved John for this naughty habit, telling 
him that the horse would hurt him sometime if he continued his insults, 

One day when Uncle George was away, John went into the stable to 


bridle Byron, and lead him to the well. But, as he was reaching up to 





take hold of his mane, Byron opened his mouth, seized John by his thick, 
curly hair, lifted him from the floor, and walked leisurely out into the 
barn-yard, 

Grandma heard a loud scream, and ran to the kitchen door to see 
what was the matter. There was Byron, with John hanging from his 
mouth, marching across the yard; he was not trying to hurt the boy, but 
only giving him a vigorous shake now and then, to show him what he 
could do if he had a mind to. When he had punished him sufficiently, 
he dropped him on the ground, and trotted away to the well. In this 
novel way John was taught to abandon the cruel and dangerous habit of 
teasing animals. We all thought Byron’s trick a very smart one for a 
horse.— Our Dumb Animals. 


The teacher asked them to find out how a horse slept at 
night, how he got up when lying down, and what a baby 
horse was called. 

To the list now they added the horses’ different ways of 
moving. ‘They can 


walk canter 
trot pace 
gallop run 


and the children learned the song, by Mrs. Gaynor : 


“Oh, a gallant horse, big and strong am I, 

A-gallop, a-gallop, a-trot. 

And I arch my neck, and my head hold high, 
A-gallop, a-gallop, a-trot. 

Like the winds that blow o’er the plains near by, 

With my rider bold I can swiftly fly, 

And my hoofs beat time on the road so dry, 
A-gallop, a-gallop, a-trot.” 


They had a great many pictures of horses, and the teacher 
told them of the little Shetland ponies, Indian ponies, and 
the beautiful Arabian steeds. She told them also that 





horses can be trained to do a great many different things ; 
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that there are horses that draw the fire-engines, driving 
horses, saddle horses, wir or cavalry horses, car horses, 
hunting horses, and racing horses. She gave out paper and 
pencils, and let each child tell of the work he had seen or 
heard of a horse doing, and the following list was taken from 
the different papers. 
A horse 

plows, rakes, harrows 

treads machines to thresh grain 

treads machines to saw wood 

carries milk, draws coal 

draws ice plow to cut ice 

draws cars, hacks, coaches, carriages, hearses 

all kinds of heavy loads 


Of course they illustrated their work in their usual 
manner, painting, drawing, cutting, and modeling all sorts of 
objects connected with the subject, and dramatized several 
of the stories told them, “ Old Sol”’ being a great favorite. 

They played the blacksmith game, fire engine horses, high 
stepping horses, the farmer, the knights, and the circus 
horses. The stories Miss Clare used were : 


“Qld Sol,” “Nahum Prince.” (“In the Child’s World.” — 
Poulsson.) 

“How Athens was Named,” “ Pegasus the Horse with 
Wings,” “A Dangerous Ride.” (“In Mythland.” Il.— 
Beckwith.) 

‘** Village Blacksmith,” ‘Bell of Atri."’-—( Zong/e//ow’.) 

Stories from Our Dumb Animad/s. 

Songs. “Ho Rider.” (Kindergarten Chimes.— Wiggin.) 

“ The Horse,” “ The Blacksmith.”” (Songs of the Child 
World.” — Gaynor.) 


The Little Patriot 


There was a little lame blacksmith boy, who, because he was 
lame, was obliged to remain at home when all his companions 
went to join General Stark and fight the Hessians at Bennington. 
They had been gone but a little while when some soldiers galloped 
up and asked if there was anybody at home. 

‘* Yes,” Luke said, ‘* I am here.” 

‘What I mean,” said one, ‘‘is there anybody here who can 
shoe a horse? ” 

‘* | think I can; I will try.” 

So he put the shoe on the horse quite thoroughly and well, 
And when it was done, one of the men—who was no other than 
Colonel Warner—said: ‘* Boy, no ten men who have left you to- 
day have served your country as you have.” 

—Edward Everett Ilale 


An Examination Answer 


The heart has two chambers, one is the aurility, the 
other I cannot spell. Inside we have a pancreation for all 
our woes. The bile once came out on the back of my neck. 
We have several morals in our mouths. When I eat the 
saliva is poured into my mouth by an innumerable number 
of little ducks. 


Easy Valentines 


1 Take one-half sheet of drawing paper. 

2 Fold to form booklet. 

3 Cut at back, one inch at top and one inch at bottom. 
4 Fold each corner of face of valentine. 

5 Color corners. 

6 Cutin center, like this -+- 

7 Fold corners back, and color. 

8 Place heart at top, bottom, and center of each side. 


g Connect hearts at top and sides with color line, 
making bow above heart at top to represent ribbon. 

10 Color corners of back of valentine that are exposed 
to view. 

11 Open booklet. 

12 Place heart, containing small hearts tied together, 
inside. 

13 Write any little valentine rhyme. 

(Small hearts are prettiest, filled in with color.) 








First Grade Patriotism 


STELLA WEILER-TAYLOR, Hamilton, O. 


HAT poise and balance has the little month of 
February—its cold spells offset by the charm of 
lingering sunshine in the afternoons ; the twitter 
of returning birds among bare branches; the 

snowy-ledged florists’ windows, glowing from within with 
daffodils, violets, and pink tulips —full of smiling promise— 
and, too, St. Valentine's Day sentiment nicely contrasted 
with the patriotic fires of Washington’s Birthday. 

Patriotism runs rampant all through the three weeks pre- 
ceding the glorious ‘'wenty-second, which day finds the 
school-room ablaze with color: a great flag over the front 
blackboard, little flags fastened high and low in the window- 
blinds, the mounted paper-cuttings and color-drawings of 
cocked hats and cherry trees, swords, and _ little® hatchets 
much in evidence ; and here and there gray-matted pictures 
of General Washington as soldier and president, on horse- 
back and a-foot; of gentle Martha Washington of Mt. 
Vernon, and of neat and clever Betsy Ross, “ trailing clouds 
of (Old) Glory” before her as she sews. 

After the preluding study of history which the months 
have brought to my wee ones, we are ready for the Day ; 
for, haven’t we begun at the very beginning, in September, 
with the wonderful story of the Creation of the World and 
the fine classics of Old Testament history, learning thereby 
to hold our beautiful world in reverence, as God-given, and 
“God-loved, and God-watched? ‘Then, in October, came 
the fascinating voyages of Columbus, which were dramati- 
cally ‘acted out,” with glowing cheeks and shining eyes, 
our tiny Columbus making grateful obeisance to King Ferdi- 
nand and Queen “ Umbrella” (as he once called her), 
while the latter bestowed upon him her “own crown of 
Castile’”’ (which she remembers “’cause it’s like the 
soap !”’). 

All through November we endured Puritan peregrinations 
and perils, making the Mayflower journey seated on top of 
the desks, swaying rhythmically to imaginary waves which 
finally brought us to a “stern and rock-bound coast,’’ where 
we all carefully landed on tiptoe on the same red_ brick 
(Plymouth Rock). 

The arithmetic table was our Common House; Indians, 
with turkey-feather head-dresses, sweaters, and self-strung 
(busy work) yellow corn necklaces, added a thrill to the 
play ; and sweet little Pilgrim mothers tenderly guarded 
doll Peregrine Whites and Oceanus Hopkinses. 

After the beauty and joy of Christmas and the “Children- 
of-the-Cold ”’ studies of January, it is pleasant, in early Feb- 
ruary, to review these historical episodes. Every morning, 


too, after the little prayer, we sing “America.” ‘Then 
comes the fervent “ Balch Salute to the Flag.” A morning 


talk of heroes — mainly of Revolutionary heroes, and always 
of Washington. Kate Douglas Wiggin’s “Story Hour”’ has 


a captivating account of his wonderful life. Lincoln’s 
birthday, on the 12th, comes in most apropos. 
Civic reform is taught by “ making believe” our school- 


room isa little town. The aisles are the streets and are 
named for favorite heroes: Washington, Lincoln, Garfield, 
McKinley, Roosevelt (with a complimentary vote, now and 
then, in the naming, for the truant officer, who comes 
nearer to the military than anyone else the baby class 
knows). ‘Then we try to keep the “‘streets’’ clear of paper, 
pencil-shavings, and “‘recess’’ crumbs. How jauntily we 
start from the head of “ McKinley Avenue” for a march 
around the “town”! What tuneful marches we have found 
in our music books: Jessie Gaynor’s ‘We March Like 
Soldiers,” “ Rub-a-Dub-Dub,” “Left, Left, Listen to the 
Music!” and “Wave Our Bonny Flag’; W. H. Neid- 
linger’s dashing “Hurrah! Hurrah! We March Along!” 
and “‘See My Soldiers All So Fine”’ (from “ Small Songs for 
Small Singers”); the pretty flag exercise, “‘Soldier-Boy, 
Soldier-Boy, Where are You Going?” and “ Great George 
Washington was Once a Little Boy.’’ The brisk march 
ended, we are ready for oral spelling from a fascinating list 
of words on the board; Flag, red, white, blue, Betsy Ross, 
star, gun, drum, fife, war, eagle, dove, peace, march, hurrah, 
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etc. The visualized writing of sentences like this: “I love 
the Flag.” “The red says, ‘ Be brave.’” ‘The white says, 
‘Be pure.’”’ “ The blue says, ‘ Be true’,’”’ etc., and similar 
sentences for sight reading are a change from former work, 
Loo. 

Che stories told tor reproduction by the class are war- 
tales, simply told, care being taken that they give offense to 
no chiid’s father or mother, by the awakening of bitter 
memories of the Civil War. Dimpling Josephine tells of a 
delightful “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” mafnée, but the tots are 
equally entranced in the adventures of “ Diddie, Dumps, 
and ‘Tot” in Louise Clark Prynelle’s lovely tale of child-life 
in the South before the war. Sometimes we have guests on 
Washington’s Birthday. The pretty second-grade teacher 
in the next room comes over with all her class, and various 
mothess, aunts, cousins, and little brothers and sisters come 
in. ‘hen we have a really formal programme. 

But ¢#e lesson of the month is the glory of Washington’s 
life ; of his military achievements —“‘the most brilliant in 
history,” as Frederick the Great has said ; of his honor, and 
truth, and gentle dignity. And to turn again to Lincoln — 
what pathos and romance mingle in his unique career! The 
log-cabin, the coal-shovel slate, the borrowed books read by 
firelight, the good mother, the mercy shown by young 
Lincoln to animals, his industry, and simplicity and strength 
—ah! these touch a chord of the child-heart from very 
humaneness, which my lovely, spiritual “Sir Galahad,” 
enshrined above the blackboard, never can reach, I fear ! 

And who knows to what hero-worship may lead? Often 
a memory of an old Sz. Nicholas jingle flits through my 
brain, and, like its absurd oid school-master, I am inclined 
to bow low before the six-year-olds ; 


“For there may be some great men before us!” 


The Most Beautiful 


Love of country may grow at home like a sturdy plant, but 
in a foreign land it blossoms into glory. A writer in the 
New York Swan says that some months ago hundreds of 
Swedes were turned away from Carnegie Hall, where the 
Swedish students were giving a concert. Every seat was 
filled, but the unfortunate late comers lingered for hours, 
hoping that there might be returned tickets, which they 
could purchase at the last moment. 

One woman, with tears in her eyes and voice, declared 
that she had come seventy-five miles to hear the Swedish 
national hymn. 

For more than two hours a lovely blue-eyed girl stood 
with her pale face almost pressed against the glass door. 
Finally someone said to her, ‘‘ Come down here by the open 
center door, and you will hear better.”’ 

“No, thank you,”’ said she, in the softest voice. 
see the flag here.” 

Then, toward the end of the program, came the national 
hymn. Every women’s head was bowed in reverence ; 
every man’s hat came off. A Swedish listener, to test one 
of the bystanders, a young girl, said to her, indifferently, 
“1 don’t think that tune is very wonderful.” 

Instantly the eyes flashed sparks of fire, and the low soft 
voice returned, “ Everyone loves his own country best. Its 
own dear song is to him the most beautiful in all the 
world.” 


‘“T can 


A Patriotism Chart 


Secure a large sheet of cardboard and write or print at 
the top, “ Patriotism Chart.’”’ ‘Tack or suspend this on the 
wall with cords. Paste in the center a tiny flag, and when 
the curiosity of the children has been aroused, tell them of 
its meaning and purpose. Suggest that they collect and 
bring to school any or all patriotic pictures, or pictures sug- 
gesting patriotism. These are to be grouped around the 
flag. The place of importance at the top must of course be 
assigned to Washington and Lincoln. 

—Seé. 
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Se en ete ot meme me ewe 


! “Thou ,Voo, sail on,O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union : strong and great! 


In spite of rock and TempestS roar,’ 
In spite oj false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the seal’ 


Our hearts, our hopes, are all 


with thee!” 
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Suggestions for Art Work in the 
Primary Schools VI , 


EDMUND KETCHUM, Supervisor of Drawing, Lowell, Mass. 


T. VALENTINE’S DAY will soon 
be here, bringing pleasant memo- 
ries of younger days. Have you 
forgotten that big, white envelope 
you found on your desk a certain 
morning in February? What a 
marvelous creation in paper lace, 
with tender sentiment! Here are 
some of the many valentines which 
little children have made in the 
school-room. What a splendid opportunity for little fingers 
to do careful work in valentine making! Lace paper is 
always dear to children, and easily obtained from the 
inside of confectioners’ boxes. Also silver and gold foil 
must be borne in mind. 
What mother would not 
treasure a large silver 
heart, cut from the yeast 
cake foil, and placed 
upon a square of violet- 
colored paper? 

Some of the valentines 
were colored red, the 
symbol of love; and 
others violet, the sym- 
bol of faithfulness. 

White, gray, or tinted 
papers were used. Some 
of the papers were 
bought already tinted, 
and others were tinted or colored by the children. 

Fig. 1 is colored a deep violet. Sheets of white drawing 
paper were covered with a wash of this color by the chil- 
dren. When thoroughly dry, the pattern which is shown in 








Se ee 
See ee 











Fig. a (open) 


Feld on dotted 
lines. 





Fig. 2, was traced upon the white side of the paper, and 
then cut out by the children. The bird was also traced 
upon some bit of the unused paper and pasted as in Fig. 2. 

Fig. 3 is the same pattern. The white side of the paper 
has been used on the outside, with forget-me-nots scattered 
uponit. These were done 
with colored pencils, blue 
and yellow. The inside 
of the valentine is of dark 
red, with white bird. 

The originals of Figs. 1 
and 3 are about three 
times the size of the illus- 
trations. 

Fig. 4 needs but little 
explanation. Gray paper 
is used, one inch by four; 
the printing done with col- 
ored pencils or red ink. 
The heart was traced on 





Fig. 3 
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white paper, and then colored and pasted. Fold on the 
dotted lines. The envelope can be made by tracing around 
a pattern and then cutting out by the chiidren. Use a 
paper for this which is not too thick; seal with a small, red 
heart, made as mentioned above. Envelopes could be 
made for Fig. 4 if desired. 

There are opportunities during February for a good dea! 
of other work which will be pleasing to the children: things 
made in connection with the principal themes of the month, 
the patriotic work. 

Here are two examples of what can be done in a first 
grade room, supplementing the Washington’s Birthday exer- 
cises. ‘This could be done with portraits of Washington or 
Lincoln. 

Soldiers’ caps could be made from folding paper; or 
large enough for the children to wear, made of white paper, 
with a red rosette on one side and a blue one on the otlier. 
A very simple flag is made by coloring white paper with a 
band of blue and a band of red, leaving a band of white, 
and mounting on a splint. Mats can be woven of 
white and blue paper. 

In Fig. 6 the portrait of Washington is decorated with 
bands of red, white, and blue; made by pasting ovals of 
colored paper, one color upon another. 
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Fig 4 


Fig. 7 is a shield of white pasted upon a 
shield of blue, with red and blue dots 
around portrait. The originals of both of 
these are twice the size of the illustrations. 

The exercises for these days I leave to 
you. From my own observations, I fear 
that oftentimes the real idea of these exer- 
cises has been lost sight of. Washington 
should represent, even to little children, 
more than an example of truthfulness in his 
boyhood. Personally, I am tired of hearing 
the story of the cherry tree, and of seeing 
hatchets decorated with cherries. In many 
rooms, the blackboards never appear quite 
so unhappy as at just this time of the year. 

It seems to me that the spirit which we want to inculcate 
is peace and harmony, rather than the spirit of fighting and 
war. 

Mr. Frederick Whitney of the State Normal School, 
Salem (Mass.), in his admirable monograph on “ Black- 
board Drawing,”’* says : 

“Patriot’s Day and Memorial Day present many ideas in 
regard to blackboard drawing and decoration. Some of 
these ideas are deplorable. I well remember one school- 
room which I visited and the drawings which were upon 
the boards. 

“‘One side was a sketch of a pyramid of cannon balls ; 
next, several guns stacked; then, two swords crossed at 
right angles. On another side was a cannon, a wreath of 
some sort around the stenciled portrait of a dead hero, a 
tombstone with an inscription; and so on about the 
room, everything suggesting war, misery, bloodshed, and 
death. 

“Can we not find something other than such illustrations, 
and bring to the thought of the children love of home and 

* Published by the Davis Press, Worcester, Mass. 
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country, and a reverence for those who gave their lives for 
their protection?” 

Mr. Whitney is not the kind of man who tears down with- 
out putting in at least the foundation for something better, 
and has given us, in his little booklet, a most charming 
landscape for the blackboard, its technique well within the 
ability of every teacher, and with it are printed the following 
well known lines: 


“ T love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills 
My heart with rapture thrills 

Like that above.” 


Now is a good opportunity to begin our definite work in 
form study. 

The sphere, the cube, and the cylinder should be con- 
sidered first because they are the simplest type forms. 

The primary reason for presenting type forms is to lead 














Fig. 7 


the child to classify according to form. In order to impress 
the child that he may gain definite knowledge of the several 
forms, we should present all three at once. A general 
impression of the whole should precede special knowledge 
of anyone. Here are a few suggestions as to this first pres- 
entation.* 

I should distribute the forms, giving some of the children 
spheres, some cubes, and some cylinders. Ask each child 
to hold his hands behind him. Hold the forms so that the 
children cannot see them; give to some of the children 
spheres, to others cubes, to the rest cylinders. The 
teacher should have on her desk one of each form. Hold 
up the sphere and ask all who have in their hands some- 
thing like this to hold it up. “Whatis it? (Ball.) What 
will it do? (Roll.) How will it roll? (Fast.) Why? 
(Because it is smooth.) Can you hear it when it rolls? 
Why? (Because hard.) What is it made of? (Wood.) 
Place them on the pencil groove at the back of the desk.” 
Teacher holds up cube. ‘All who have something like this 
hold it up. Place it on the desk. Did you hear it when 
you placed it on the desk? Why? (Made of wood.) The 
other children had something made of wood. Is it like 
what the other children had? (No.) Does it move easily ? 
(No.)” 

Teacher holds up the cylinder. “ All who have some- 
thing like this hold it up. You may place them on the desk 
any way you like. (Some will place them on the curved 
face and some on the flat face. Notice those resting on the 
curved face.} See what these will do easily. (Roll.) Do 
you hear them? Why? Place these at the back of the 
desk. Call attention that the remaining cylinders are rest- 
ing in another way. (On flat face.) Will they roll on this 
face? (No.)” 

The children have now a general idea of the resemblances 


* We should bear in mind that in presenting a new object the child notices first 
resemblances; second, differences in its relationship to what he has had before. 
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and differences in appearance and form of the three 
solids. 

Have three baskets placed near the teacher’s desk, and 
low enough’so that they can be looked into by the children. 
Put the sphere in one, the cube in another, and the cylinder 
in the third. Have them come forward one row at a time 
and drop their forms into the right basket. They are now 
ready for more detailed and specific knowledge, and on an- 
other day give the 

Second Presentation Let’s begin with the sphere. Each 
child should have one. “You may all take them in your 
right hand, and hold the left hand at the side of the desk, 
and when I say ‘ three’ let’s all roll our balls from the right 
to left catching them with your left hand. Roll them in the 
groove in your desk.” Lay great emphasis on their doing 
it all at the same time, at the given word. ‘“ Now to the 
right.” © Again to the left, and then to the right. (If some 
roll off the desk let them stay there, it will teach them to be 
careful.) ” Do you know why it rolls so easily? (Tell 
them because it has just one curved face.) Let each child 
place the sphere on the desk and then whirl it; spin’it like 
a top. 

Here is the whole story for the children to learn about 
the sphere : 


“ Round goes the ball in every place; 
It always shows us its one round face. 
Resting or whirling ’tis ever the same 
And sphere is the little hard ball’s other name.” 


Another Day “We will all have a cube to-day. You 
may take it in the right hand as you did the sphere. See 
if you can roll it along the back of the desk in the groove, 
as you did the sphere? No? Why not? (It has so many 
faces.) Let’s see how many faces it has? Stand it on the 
desk with a face toward you. Take your two hands, with 
the right hand find a face at the right, and with the left 
hand one at the left. How many have you found? Hold 
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Fig. 6 


your hands up again. This time have one hand touch a 
face at the back, and the other hand touch a face at the 
front. Hands up again. ‘This time we will have one hand 
touch the top face and you will have to lift the cube up so 
the other hand will find the bottom face. Replace it on the 
desk. Now, while I point, you may tell me where these 
faces are. (As the teacher points.) One at the top; one 
at the bottom; one at the left; at the right; at the back ; 
at the front. Now I will point again, and you may cornt 
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Flag Song 


Tempo di marcia 











ELEANOR SMITH 
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them.” (Teacher repeats the order of pointing while the (Flat.) Is it like the flat faceon the cube? (No.) What 
children count.) One, two, three, four, five, six. is the shape of it? (Round.) How many round, flat faces 
‘‘ Will it roll on either of these faces? No. What will it has the cylinder? (Two) How many curved faces? 


do? (Slide.) What else will it do? (Stand still.) What’s 
the shape of the faces? (Square.) 

Another Lesson Here is another reason why the cube 
will not roll. ‘‘ You may all hold the cube (as I do) so that 
a corner rests on the desk. Will it slide on the corner? 
Will it stand? What will it do? (Spin, if we help it.) 
What does it look. like when it spins? (Top.) Find the 


number of corners.” ( Eight.) 
“There is another reason why the cube won’t roll. Find 
something that goes from corner to corner. We call 


that anedge. Hold them so an edge is resting on the desk. 
Will they slide on the edge? Will they stand? Will they 
spin? (No, they will not do either.) Let’s find and count 
the edges. 

“The best way to do this, avoiding confusion, is to place 
cube on the desk with the edge toward you. (Impress 
upon the children that the position of cube must not be 
changed while counting.) How many edges from back to 
front? (Four.) How many from left to right? (Four.) 
How many up and down? (Four.) I'll point while you 
count them. One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten, eleven, twelve.’’ 

Here is the story of the cube for the children to repeat: 


“* Six faces, eight corners, twelve edges, what fun 
To whirl them round swiftly, and see them all run. 
They are here — now they’ve gone, and we see them no more; 
And now they come back again, just as before.” 


Third Presentation. So much for the cube ; now for the 
cylinder. Give cylinder to each child. Roll them on the 
groove on the desk. ‘ What kind of a face does it roll on? 
(Curved.) Does it roll as easily as the sphere? (No.) 
Why not? (Because it has edges at the end of the curved 
face.) Are these edges straight like the edge on the cuber 
(No, they go round and round.) How many of them? 
(Two.) 

You may stand the cylinder on the back of the desk as 
you did the cube. What kind of a face does it slide on? 


(One.) The cylinder will roll like the ball, stand, and slide 
like the cube.” 

Here is the story of the cylinder for the children to re- 
peat: 


* Just look at the solid I’ve now in my hand, 
It can roll, it can slide, and, too, it can stand. 
This playmate is surely the strangest I’ve found, 
Its edges don’t stop but go round and round. 
Its faces when counted will number just three, 
One curved, two round, flat, are all I can see. 
Let’s hold each one high, for I’m sure we can say, 
Mr. Cylinder, truly, we’ve had a good play.” 


Now to some of you this may seem a long story. I hope 
not. I trust it has been a pleasant one, and that it will help 
you to present these forms in a simple and clear manner, 
and in the spirit of play as I suggested to you in the first of 
these articles. Next month we will continue with the form 
study in a different way. 

We are often reminded that the child lives the life of the 
race in miniature. It is well illustrated in form study. 

« The truths of number, of form, of relationship in posi- 
tion, were all originally drawn from objects ; and to present 
these truths to the child in the concrete is to let him learm 
them as the race learned them.”— Herbert Spencer 


Recitation 


(Teachers ask questions and children answer) 


Hark! Hark! O my children, hark! 
When the sky has lost its blue, 

What do the stars sing in the dark? 

‘+ We must sparkle, sparkle, through.” 


What do the leaves say in the storm, 
Tossed in whispering heaps, together? 
‘*« We can keep the violets warm 
Till they wake in fairer weather.” 
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TEACHERS’ ROUND TABLE 


Questions 
All in One Class 


[ have just heard of a new fad which I’m told has many 
followers. Forty or fifty little first or second grade pupils are 
kept in one division in all teaching and recitation classes. Now 
with.twenty-minute periods I cannot see how all of the forty or 
fifty are to receive attention. It also seemed to me that the close 
companionship between teacher and pupil, so necessary in the 
lowest grades, must be sacrificed for a very machine-like atmos- 
phere in the school-room. Will some devotee of this new idea 
please explain its advantages to 

IGNORANCE 


Answers 


Whispering 

Miss NEEDY 

The only remedy that has proved entirely satisfactory to me, 
both from the benefit morally and otherwise, is this: If I see a 
pupil idle or whispering I say, quietly, ‘‘John, we have just so 
mauy hours for study each day. We must put in those 
hours. If you waste time there is no other time to make it up 
except at playtime.” The child is not angered by threats of pun- 
ishment, which only arouse animosity in almost every case. He 
realizes that this is justice and a chile is quick to recognize 
justice. I never have to say anything more except in rare 
instances, and then I make him see that it is his own fault, and 
that it is not for punishment but only to make up lost time that 
he is required to stay. The same method applies to cases of 
tardiness. 

A. R. 


Two Subjects 


Iam waiting anxiously to see what answers are going to be 
made to ‘‘Psychic Discipline” and ‘*Nick-names in School,” as I 
am much interested in both these things. I have been trying 
mental discipline with one pupil with such marked results that I 
am almost afraid to tell of it, fearing I would not be believed. 
When somebody breaks the ice, I may get my courage up to tell 
my experience. : 

WAITING 


That ‘ Story” 
PATIENCE , 

You are right as a grammar teacher in demanding that we give 
some good reason for our common use of that word * story” in 
the primary room. Ido not believe there is any good reason. 
Somebody did it and we all followed after like sheep. Iam going 
to stop it—have stopped it. 

EMMA 


High Grade Literature 

ELva ELLiorr 

Yes. I, for one, am thoroughly tired of the constant pressure 
on primary teachers to give high grade literature to babies. I 
mean by high grade literature reading to the children that which 
is entirely over their heads, because they may some time grow up 
to understand it. Why not wait till they grow to it? I wish we 
had enough simple, wholesome, everyday, old-fashioned stories 
for our children. SIMPLICITY 





Outlining Examples 
MARY 
I do not believe in outlining examples, or in arithmetic formu- 
las, or in any useless machinery in the primary school. Life is 
too short and the children are already too much burdened with 
necessary things to teach them to do what they will never do in 
actual life. INDEPENDENT 





Hektograph 
Miss NEEDY 

15 oz. (by weight) of pure glycerine. 

4 0z. best white glue. 

8 oz. soft water. 

Soak the glue in the water until soft—all night, if possible. 
Then put it in a pan and heat slowly, stirring all the time until 
all the gine is dissolved. Gradually add the glycerine, and when 
it has boiled several minutes pour it into a shallow pan and set in 
a level place to harden. Cover it to keep out the dust. Do not 
try to use it in less than five or six hours. Use a stub pen and 
hektograph ink; or a very good ink may be made by dissolving 
some analine in a small quantity of water. 

I know this is a good hektograph recipe, for I have used it for 
several years and have never made a failure of one yet. The 
materials will cost about seventy-five cents. 

ANNIE LAURIE 


One Picture 
Mass. 


If a school-room can have but one picture let that one be ‘‘The 
Guiding Hand.” It appeals to the youngest pupil and to the 
teacher. What the angel is to the child, the teacher should be to 
the pupil. The picture contains life, action, and thought, 

ILLINOIS 


Keeping up Interest 
RURAL 


Last winter I began my experience as a teacher, with ten pupils. 
I was filled with the joy, the ideals, and the ambition of an 
amateur in the profession. We were never troubled with seem- 
ingly endless days. 

We managed not to reach school until about fifteen minutes 
before nine. This left just time enough to attend to the fire, 
dust, get the water, and adjust the shades while having a pleasant 
talk before nine. School was opened with singing and various 
other exercises. We were just as cheerful in school hours as at 
recess. The pupils were good and we smiled and talked in a 
conversational tone throughout the day. It was always surpris- 
ing how soon the intermission came, and the children often 
begged to have recess omitted, but I urged them to take out-of- 
door exercise. We had but half an hour at noon. No effort was 
spared to make the work interesting and the room attractive. 
Not their studies, but too much play, was the burden. They 
worked diligently and progressed remarkebly. We sang for a 
few minutes im the afternoon and school was dismissed at 3.30, 
after a short talk on morals and manners. The early dismissal 
gave me ample time to attend to the records, clean the boards, 
prepare the next day’s work, and sweep, before leaving. This 
quiet hour and a half was very beneficial. 

ENJOYMENT 


School Visitors 

SELF-CONSCIOUS 

Are you? So was I, but I have found a way out. I set my 
school visitor to work, and keep her so busy that she has neither 
time nor chance to “ prospect.” If the children’s reading or 
number work is on the board, I direct the children to read or to 
explain their work to the visitor, whose chair fronts the board. 
Board work through, I change the visitor’s chair to'’a ‘** medial 
slant” position, where she cannot see too much, and then I send 
the children who need a change to her, asking her to help them 
by explanation. I let the pupil in whom she is most interested 
show her specimen work, of which I keep a good supply. And 
so, in ways and ways, I keep her mind off me and my work, and 
on her and her work. We always give her a vote of thanks for 
helping us so much, and send her away with an honest wish that 
she will come again. Success 

Lunches 

HYGIENE 

Primary children are often allowed to bring simple lunches, to 
eat at recess. This is a better time for it than any part of the 
regular session would be. 

Cc, ¥3 


“So Easy ” 
PERTURBED . 

‘‘The heart knoweth its own bitterness.” But honestly, now, 
wouldn’t you rather teach your own little primaries than gram- 
mar pupils? If you wouldn’t, I pity your little ones. And if you 
would, do let the upper grade teachers ‘‘ bask in the sunlight of 
your happiness” once in a while without getting perturbed over it. 


UNPERTURBED 





Whispering Report 
HONESTY . 

Taking the ‘‘whispering report” in school certainly puts a pre- 
mium on dishonesty and lying, and so places a severe temptation 
in the way of children. Those who resistit are made stronger in 
truthfulness. But those who need strength most are the ones who 
will yield to the temptation. 

CAUTION 





Borrowing 
LOUISE 
No hard-and-fast rule about borrowing can be made. The 
practice should be discouraged, yet there may be occasions where 
it is best to permit it. X. P. RIENcE 


OFINION 

With little children a recess every hour is often better than a 
longer recess once in a session. But it takes a good deal of time 
to put on all those little coats and rubbers each hour. Could you 
have one “ in-doors recess”? BINTHAH 
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The Mission of tne Flag 


The last bell rings, and in they pour 
Like nations through our country’s door. 


Stand here and watch them as they pass, 
While I present to you the class ! 

These days of pedagogics ripe, 

We teachers learn to seek the type. 


First comes young Timothy, the keen, 
Whose patron saint doth claim the green. 


Next Gretchen, with her flaxen hair, 
And quaintly stolid German air. 


Antonio, whose dusky eyes 
Seem ardent as Italian skies. 


Petite Corinne, with piquant face, 
Fair France in her unconscious grace. 


Yet from each eye, or dark or blue, 
A patriot’s soul looks out at you. 


And mark how true their voices ring 
When of the Stars and Stripes they sing! 


Oh! Whisper not of race or clan 
To our staunch young American. 


That flag above us in the sun 
Hath merged the many into one, 


Sights and Insights VI 


MABEL L. Brown, Boston 


Dost think the heart of winter hard? 
Her soul without its love? 

Attune thine ear to yonder pine 
Musing the summer song. 


New England’s heart is wintry cold? 
Her soul without a love? 

Unstop thy stranger ear; and hear 
Her summer song of pines. 


Snow And now we have come to the solid form which 
water takes. This ends the preparation for the little lesson 
in physics, which enables the child to trace the history of a 
waterdrop, and to see the causes of its different aspects. 

The first real, dona fide storm we should wait for, not 
these little snow flurries that smile and frown, with blue 
skies and drifting clouds, like an April day. Attention 
to the threatenings of the Weather Bureau, although they 
are sometimes faithless, will help us to prepare for the com- 
ing of the storm. The children may be led to observe the 
signs, and to anticipate. 

The kind and appearance of the clouds we notice, the 
stillness of the air, the uneasy actions of the birds, the hard, 
frozen ground ready to receive and keep the mantle so soon 
to cover it, the subtle impression that nature is waiting for 
something. ‘The first few lines of ‘““Snowbound” may be 
read and explained, perhaps copied. 

Then comes the storm, large flakes at first, then settling 
down into the steady, thick snowfall. (Have other teachers 
experienced with me the quieting influence of a big snow- 
storm, in the school-room? In a rain storm every noise 
seems magnified, and at the same time voices are aggravat- 
ingly hard to “carry,” the snow-storm effect is one of 
heavenly peace, and the children act hushed as if by some 
unusual event. I also notice that they are most perfect 
barometers, showing by their restlessness the coming 
change of weather.) 

The crystals must be studied at first, while the flakes are 
large. We open the window and let them collect on 
a piece of black cloth. I ask the children to compare them. 
Someone discovers that they each have six sides. ‘“ Chil- 
dren,” I say, “do you remember the needle I showed you, 
when we learned the points of the compass, and the little 
compass needle? Don’t you know I told you it was magnet- 
ized, and that when you were big children you would know 
more about the meaning of that hard word? Well, magnet- 
ism is perfect obedience, and just as the little needle al- 
ways obeys the North by. turning toward it, so the parts of 
the snow-flake obey something which makes them fly to- 
gether in families ot six, never any more or less. It seems 
as if they knew how to count by sixes! Let us try to draw 
some of these shapes” (give the name, crystals). We get 
from time to time many different shapes. I encourage the 
children to draw them outside and bring them in. 


—Lidith H. Kinny 


“ Now, let us close the window. As the room gets warm, 
what has become of your snow?” “It is all gone into 
water — it has melted.” ‘ Then it was water all the time, 
wasn’t it, and the heat changed it back from the snow. Do 
you know what made it turn white and solid? If it had not 
turned, we should have had a rain instead. When the drops 
started from the clouds they were raindrops — but coming 
down, whom do you think they met? Jack Frost; and his 
cold breath froze them all. You remember how it rained 
last week. It was not quite cold enough for Jack Frost's 
work, although it was a very cold ‘shivery’ rain. 

‘* What do we call the flakes that strike the pane like hail, 
melt as they slide down, and help to make the walking so 
very slippery? Sleet, and that is half frozen snow. 

“ Here is a story about some fishermen who had to stay in 
a little house in a very cold place, without any fire, for three 
days. The room got very damp, and the water stood on the 
walls in great drops. When the door was opened at the 
end of the time, the cold air rushed in and turned the 
water-drops to snow. ‘The fishermen were much surprised 
to find a snow-storm falling in the house ! 

“ Now we found out how much good the sun did to the 
plants, trees, and all growing things. Can anyone tell how 
the snow may be useful?” They did not see how anything 
so very cold could be of use, and they*thought the poor 
little buds and plants must freeze under so cold a covering. 
I told them that the snow is just as comfortable to the earth, 
as their warm blankets are to them, when they snuggle 
underneath them in the cold nights. ‘‘ Snow isn’t cold, it is 
warm. It covers the buds allaway from Jack Frost, and the 
plants waiting-for next spring’s warm breath, lays a soft 
blanket over the grass and earth, and protects everything 
from the cold north winds.” 

Here comes a side track into the life of the Eskimo, that, 
with pictures and the “ Seven Little Sisters’ story, makes a 
good time for the Friday afternoon story treat. With ex- 
planation, and telling part in my own words, the children 
do so enjoy the snow-storm chapter from “ Lorna Doone,” 
with its vivid description of how John Ridd carried the sheep 
home from where they had huddled under the snow for 
warmth. From the book I read that most perfect, rhythmi- 
cal description of the great snow. We reverently repeat, 
‘‘ The Lord giveth his snow like wool” and [I lay stress on 
the perfect comparison, wool, because it is white and warm. 
I do like to read, in spite of its tragedy, the “ Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” some day when the blinding snow is whirling 
with the wind, and pass round my finely illustrated gift 
book of the poem. 

After the storm is over, some one goes out with a tin 
measure to carefully measure the snowfall. A place is 
selected where the snow is not drifted, and the measure 
placed upside down, and pressed hard, cutting out a circle. 
Tne snow must be melted before measuring. A _ record 
might be kept to compare with other snowfalls of the 
winter. 

The children are quick to see and appreciate the wonder- 
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ful beauty of the snow, and have much to tell of their fun with 
it. The boys will describe their snow men, snow forts, and 
games. They enjoy the tale of the boy sculptor who began 
his career by making a large lion from the plastic snow. 

Ice In this connection, pictures of glaciers and the story 
of their slow work may be shown. The children will under- 
stand it very well, when it is compared with the action of 
water in rivers, which we told them a little about in the rain 
lessons. 

Use of thermometer ‘To make a variation in weather 
records, I sometimes teach the use of the thermometer. 
The children pass it around the class, observing how it is 
made. ‘Then they learn that the substance inside is quick- 
silver. If I can obtain a broken thermometer, I shake out 
the quicksilver, and show how it always drops in little balls. 
The children vainly try to pick it up, and watch it separate 
into still smaller balls. 1 also tell them it is used for the 
backs of mirrors. 

I question in this way: What is there beside the tube? 
Figures. Read them. Notice beside what figure the edge 
of the quicksilver stands. Write the number on the board. 
Now lay this piece of paper, cloth, etc., against the tube a 
few moments. See where the quicksilver is now. There 
has been no change, and we write the same number on the 
board. Alice, leave the window open, and the thermometer 
on the window-sill. Now see where the quicksilver is. It 
has gone down, Alice reports, to another number. Now 
hold it in your hand, and press your thumb against 
it. It has gone way up, they say, and we record these 
numbers. 

We try different ways, a piece of ice, cloth wet in cold 
water, etc., a heated cloth, hot air from the steampipes, to 
show the action of heat and cold, and they are led to see 
that heat makes the quicksilver rise, cold makes it fall, 
while things which are neither hot nor cold have no 
effect. 

Now, this is the reason we put quicksilver in thermom- 
eters: Because we want something that gets hot and cold 
very quickly, and tells us so by rising and falling, so we can 
see plainly. And why do we want it? What are thermom- 
eters for? What good does it do for us to know just how 
hot and cold it is? Why do you think I care in the school- 
room? And what makes it get warm in the room when no 
one touches it? Why does your father hang a thermometer 
out of doors, and why does he hang it where the sun will 
not shine upon it? What makes the quicksilver rise in sum- 
mer when we have no fire? Read the names on the ther- 
mometer. What is that round little figure? Zero. Do you 
know what kind of weather it is whem the quicksilver drops 
to zero? And when it goes on below we say it is so many 
figures below zero. Only we don’t say “figures.” Does 
any one know what we do say? Degrees; so many degrees 
above or below zero. What kind of weather would we have, 
do you think, when the thermometer says 100 degrees 
above zero? 

The thermometer makes a good drawing lesson. 
keep a record of temperature beside it, if we wish. 

In giving the lesson, it is well to have two or three ther- 
mometers, if possible (borrow from obliging neighbors), 
then we need not wait so long for the chilled mercury to 
expand. 

The story of Mercury, with his winged staff and quick- 
silver movements, is applicable. 

Excursions This is time for the mid-winter walk. A 
good, clear, sparkling day I hope we shall have. The 
weather is too cold for sauntering, and I find my talking 
apparatus must be a little “‘coddled” by this time of the 
year. Happy the teacher who never has to think of her 
throat. It requires greater effort to make the voice “carry” 
in this keen, cold air than when it is warmer, and it is more 
physically tiring. 

_ So, as by this time the class, as a whole, is more trained 
in observing than earlier in the year, we talk before we go 
of the things for which we are particularly to look. The 
appearance of the tree we chose in the fall, if it looks per- 
fectly dead, or if any promise of future life is visible ; if 
possible, we break off a branch or twig, to be kept a while 
mm water; the bushes, shrubs, etc., the evergreens. By 
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this time the class has studied a few of the principal ever- 
greens, and learned to know them from their needles. 
They will find and name them. 

For “treasure trove”— and they always want to bring 
aome something tangible from the trip—the bare twigs 
with the dried seed-vessels clinging to them make good 
material for drawing lessons, and a basketful will supply 
variety for several weeks. The branching twigs are very 
effective. 

If it is not too cold for little hands to work well outside 
mittens, they take their readers, with a sheet of drawing 
paper tucked inside, and a pencil in the pocket. Then 
they stop and “ sketch”’ their tree, or a group of evergreens 
on a hill, and really do it very well. In their drawing 
course, all the fall, they have been cutting trees from paper 
to get an idea of form and outline, and drawing twigs and 
sedges. So they have quite a good idea of how to go to 
work. They also have imaginative work in hillsides and 
tree groups. This is quite a help, to actually see the slope 
and position of the trees. 

Otherwise, we do not stop for a lesson, but take a good, 
long, brisk walk, and I do no teaching and not much talk- 
ing. I call the attention of a few ata time to something I 
wish them to notice, and have been over the ground myself, 
so that I can take them past objects of interest. 

They have a splendid “airing,” and get their minds in 
touch again with the outside world, which, in January, 
seems to be something a long way off. We have our lesson 
in talking it over afterward. The second and third grade 
classes will write very pretty descriptions, illustrated by 
original drawings. 

As I write this, my latest walk is fresh in mind as sucha 
“good time.” Like the evening papers, which the boys 
unblushingly cry, as “ Last ‘dition, 7.30 P. M.,” when it is 
really about five in the afternoon, these winter papers (to 
expose the secrets of the prison house), must be written in 
the fall months. We had such a fine Indian summer day 
sandwiched in between rain and gloom. I had material 
ready for the nature lesson on my programme, but, with a 
sudden impulse, put it away and surprised the class by an 
invitation to the park. They received the news in their 
usual savage fashion of beating their breasts with joy, and in 
five minutes we were off. They were as good as kittens, 
and had the most beautiful time, incidentally supplying me 
with enough quartzite and puddingstone for my required 
winter lessons, observing the barberries, preparatory to our 
lesson on the berries, and calling on our tree. When we 
were rea‘y to start home for dinner, we were just at the 
edge of the wide, beautiful common that is so entirely their 
own possession, without fear of policemen or signs. They 
looked wistful, and I said, “‘Go ahead.” 
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Play on the common 
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It was lovely to see them fairly try to burrow into the 
grass, still green with a little of the summer's beauty. | 
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send two pictures, drawn in the afternoon. I think they 
caught the spirit of the play on the common very well. 

Nature Study Tired of evergreens? And does it seem 

‘far cry” to open weather and the wealth of the spring? 
Med those who have a shelf, in their cabinets, well filled 
with boxes packed with carefully made collections, which 
may be sorted out and added to from year to year. After 
the first set has been gathered, the rest is easy. 

A box of assorted nuts, supplemented by a visit to the 
market, makes a fine month’s work in study and compari- 
son, and very pretty painting work, in shades of brown. A 
little black, mixed with the brown wash, helps in giving a 
contrast in shading. 

Or, perhaps, you may have seed-vessels stored away. 
This properly comes into fall work, but if it gets “‘ crowded 
out”’ by the harvest lessons, a little work in connection with 
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the varieties of nuts is interesting. 
papers upon the Acacia bean. 

This year we are trying mineral lessons, and the children 
have made little collections, which they have labeled and 
put in thread-boxes, to carry to the next higher grade, 
where they will add more. The collections may include 
such minerals as quartz, quartzite, clay, our ubiquitous pud- 
ding-stone granite-—true and binary, etc. The children 
are learning to name them at sight, describe, and write 
their descriptions, and represent them by drawing or paint- 
ing ; this last with varying success. 

Mica interests the little folks. They note the transparent, 
thin, brittle leaves, the shining faces, and color. They 
bend, scratch and cut it. Then the uses are spoken of. 
Glass is good to compare with it. 


I give one of the winter 





ANCIENT THESSALONICA, MODERN SALONICA, 
Maceponia, TuRKEY, November, 1904. 
My dear Primary EDUCATION : 

Your November number has just arrived here at the end 
of the month, but I hope the December number will be out 
in time for me to teach my little nephew and niece to get 
up a Christmas entertainment from its contents. You see 
you are very necessary to me. My Sunday School and 
home entertainments are helped by you. I read once from 
some teacher that she kept all her Primary EDUCATIONS on 
file. Now I think she or some other teacher might just like 
to send along some of those papers to Bulgaria, to make 
young teachers here happier. I never can feel at ease and 
keep the Primary Epucation, because of these teachers who 
often have no papers of any kind. I lately visited villages 
where people lived in houses without chimneys and where 
the only windows were holes in the roof, and where we hid 
matches under our pillow to keep them dry. Of course we 
slept on the floor and all ate from a common dish at meal 
times. Now imagine children from this village benefiting 
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from PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
copy. My address is now 


The teacher was so glad of a 


(Miss) M. M. Haske.i 
Samokov, Bulgaria 


(Teachers, here is a chance to do missionary work. It 
has always been a comfurt to the editorial heart that 
teachers cling tenaciously to their back numbers of Primary 
EpucaTion. But if any teachers will spare them send them 
to Miss Haskell.—TuHe Eprror) 





The Little Girl’s Telegram 


“ Why, bless her dear little heart! Here, operator, send 
this immediately.” 

“ This,’’ was a telegram hastily written out by the speaker, 
who was Vice-President-elect Fairbanks. Time and place 
were Wednesday morning, November 9g, in the beautiful 
Fairbanks home in Indianapolis, Indiana. A telegraph in- 
strument and operator were installed in the library. Since 
midnight congratulations had been coming in over the 
wires, and type-written yellow message sheets lay on the 
floor so thick that it looked like the ground of a forest the 
next morning after a hard frost. Many of the telegrams 
from important people had not been replied to—it would 
have been impossible to answer all of them, and few of the 
senders expected replies. 

“ Whom is it from?” asked some one in the group of 
smiling friends, for surely that little yellow slip must contain 
a message from a very important person, indeed, to win such 
interest and an immediate reply. 

“Tt’s from Miss Clara L. Brile, of Louisville, Kentucky,” 
answered Senater Fairbanks. ‘‘ Here, operator, send this 
message to her.” . 

Accept my hearty thanks fo: your congratulations and the flower you 


gave me at Louisville. 


CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS 


«« She was a sweet little girl, about eight years old, I think, 
who gave me a flower when I spoke in Louisville, and hoped 
I would be elected. And now she sends me a telegram. 
Well, well, young America, girls as well as boys, know every- 
thing going on, these days, taking a deep interest in national 
affairs. It’s an intelligent interest, too. We grown-ups will 
have to get up pretty early in the morning to keep ahead of 
the children.” 

—Little Chronicle 


The “ Ninth Letter ” 


A school commissioner, visiting a school, was taken 
through the building by the new principal, a young man, 
who kept remarking, “ You see, I maintain perfect discipline 
everywhere.” “You will notice that in teaching reading I 
combine the phonic with the word method.” “TI have led 
the village to feel that education is not for school, but for 
life,” etc. 

When the commissioner was ready to drive away, the 
principal said, with a confident smile, “I hope you find that 
I am running a good school here.” 

The commissioner stood, with one foot on the hub of the 
front wheel, and meditated a moment; then said : 

“You happen just now to be at the head of this school ; 
but you didn’t make the school. It was a good school 
before you came here ; it will be a good school after you go 
away. The people in this village have always wanted a 
good school, and had it, and been proud of it. Two of the 
teachers in that school were teaching in it when you were a 
child, and yet you say of their work, ‘I teach this way.’ 

“ You are a promising young fellow. You are quick and 
energetic, and interested in your work, and you will grow to 
be a good teacher; but you have a lot to learn, and one of 
the things to learn first is that ‘I’ is the ninth letter of the 
alphabet, not the first; and the smallest, not the biggest. 
Good-by.” 

—School Bulletin 


I have every copy of Primary EpucatTion for the past five 
years. It is recelved in my room like a letter by an - a ye 
home, ’ 
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Bringing Lincoln to the Children 
LILLIAN C. BERGOLD, University of Chicago 


INCOLN’S birthday was approaching and, that I 

i might present that great man to the little children 

under my charge in the right spirit, I planned to visit 

some of the historic localities in Illinois. After a 

few hours’ ride on the train, and a short drive along the 

banks of the Sangamon river, I found myself at New Salem. 

It was here that Abraham Lincoln, at the age of twenty-two, 

made his home after coming from Indiana, and was employed 

asa “sort of aclerk in a store.” Of the old village there 
now remains but a single log cabin. 

I then visited the Lincoln home in Springfield which, I 
am very glad to say, is under the loving supervision of Mrs. 
Lincoln’s niece. The house was built of oak and walnut in 
1839 and purchased by Mr. Lincoln in 1844. The visitor 
is first shown into the two parlors which are on the north 
side of the house, and then into the dining and sitting rooms, 
which face toward the south. Here may be seen the table- 
cloth on which Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln’s wedding meal was 
served. Photographs of the Lincoln family are also to be 
seen. 

With reverent steps I then turned toward Oak Ridge 
Cemetery, where the grand “‘ Lincoln Monument” stands on 
an eminence, overlooking a forest of evergreens. Upon the 
four pedestals around its central obelisk stand four bronze 
groups, representing the “four arms of the service— 
infantry, cavalry, artillery and navy. At the south side of 
the obelisk is a square pedestal, seven feet high, supporting 
the statue of Lincoln, the pedestal being ornamented with 
the coat of arms of the United States. This coat of arms, 
in the position it occupies on the monument, is intended to 
typify the Constitution of the United States. Mr. Lincoln’s 
statue on the pedestal above it marks the whole an illustra- 
tion of his position at the outbreak of the rebellion. He 
took his stand on the Constitution as his authority for using 
the four arms of the war power of the government, the 
infantry, cavalry, artillery and navy, to hold together the 
states which are represented still lower on the monument by 
a cordon of tablets linking them together in a perpetual 
bond of union.” “To this Mecca of the people let all the 
people come, bringing garlands of flowers, carrying away 
lessons of life.” 

I next made a study of Lincoln’s life, whose “ character 
however viewed holds a lesson for all mankind.” When 
thinking of the many stories told by him, it is well to 
remember that they were usually told “with a well-defined 
purpose, to cheer the drooping spirits of a friend ; to lighten 
the weight of his own melancholy, to clinch and argument, 
to expose a fallacy, or to disarm an antagonist; but more 
frequently he employed them simply as “ labor-saving con- 
trivances.” 

Speaking of the wild Indiana region in which he spent 
his boyhood, Lincoln said: ‘There was absolutely nothing 
to excite ambition for education.” He declared at the 
outset of his career, that he “would speak for freedom 
against slavery until everywhere in all this broad land the 
sun shall shine, the rain shall fall and the wind shall blow 
upon no man who goes forth to unrequited toil.” 


Beecher in his eloquent oration has said: “ Four years . 


ago, oh, Illinois, we took from your midst an untried man 
from among the people. Behold! we return to you a 
mighty conqueror, not ours any more, but the nation’s. 
Not ours, but the world’s. Give him place, oh, ye prairies. 
- +. Humble child of the backwoods, boatman, hired 
laborer, clerk, surveyor, captain, legislator, lawyer, debater, 
politician, orator, statesman, president, savior of the republic, 
true Christian, true man.” 

When the twelfth of February came I decorated the 
school-room with flags and pictures of Lincoln, of his home 
in Springfield and of the White House. From a grocery 
Store I had also procured one of the log cabins about a foot 
in height which are used for advertising. 

The programme did not touch either upon any of the 
cruelties of the civil war or upon the martyred president's 


sad death. I told my pupils of his boyhood and manhood, 
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and of his wisdom, goodness, gentleness and love for chil- 
dren. Later we sang patriotic songs and a number of the 
little folks repeated in their own words such anecdotes about 
Lincoln as: His use of his hat as a mail box; the releasing 
of the pig which was held fast in a fence; the replacing of 
two young birds in their nest; how a little girl induced him 
to wear a beard. Aftera pretty march about the room, I 
related the following incident. Mr. Lincoln while in Spring- 
field had purchased a new horse which he named “Tom.” 
Soon after, when out for a drive, he found that every time 
he spoke to the horse his son “ Thomas ” would reply, so he 
said: “ This will neverdo. But I cannot change the horse’s 
name, so I shall change the boy’s; accordingly Thomas 
Lincoln became “ Tad.” 

At the close of the exercises the class repeated Lincoln’s 
words: “ All that I am or hope to be, I owe to my angel 
mother.” 

On the Monday following Lincoln’s birthday, I took about 
thirty of my little pupils to his old residence. Mrs. Lincoln's 
niece welcomed the children as belonging to the first primary 
class which had ever made the visit. She likewise requested 
me to have all write or print their names as best they could 
with pen and ink in the large register which will be pre- 
served in the state library. Then she presented the class 
with a souvenir photograph of the house. 


Under the Stars and Stripes 


Harold was put to sleep in a room adjoining his mother’s, 
and as he had never slept alone before, his baby soul was 
filled with nameless fears which he was too proud to tell in 
full. 

‘“‘ Tt’s awful lonesome in here, mamma! ” he called. 

“Just remember that the angels are near you and are 
caring for you,” answered his mother from the next room. 

“ But, mamma,” he objected, “ I don’t know any angels in 
particular, and I’d be scared if any strange angels came 
round.” 

“ Now, Harold, you must go to sleep. Nothing will hurt 

ou.” 
; “ Can’t I have the gas lighted in here?” 

“ No, dear, I don’t think it necessary.” 

There was a silence for some time, then the small voice 
piped up again: “O mamma!” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“ May I have grandpapa’s flag?” 

‘‘ Why, what for? I want you to go right to sleep. 

“Please, mamma!” and a small, nightgowned figure 
appeared at the door. “I want to stick the flag up at the 
head of the bed. You know the other night grandpapa said 
that any one protected by the American flag would be safe, 
no matter how weak he was. I feel awful weak, mamma, 
Truly I do.” 

An hour later, when his mother looked in, he was sound 
asleep, with a fat little fist holding fast the end of the “ pro- 
tecting ” flag. 





\ 


An Illustration 


A. to B. I will tell you how to change a dime into a 
ten-dollar gold piece. Just at midnight, when everybody is 
asleep, and everything is quiet, put a ten-cent piece into the 
palm of your hand, cover it with the tip of the forefinger of 
your right hand ; hold it for five minutes, and it will change 
into a ten-dollar gold piece ; only you must be careful not 
to think of a hippopotamus. 

B. to A. (nextday) Idid everything you told me to, 
only all the time I could think of nothing but a hippopota- 
mus, so, of course, it didn’t change. aie 


(Teachers! There’s psychology and pedagogy in this 
anecdote. The next time you tell your children not to do a 
certain thing at a certain time, and not to spell a word a 
certain way, think of this——THe Eprror.) 
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(Conclusion of illustrations of ‘‘ The Months of the Year” in January number) 





Her Waterloo 


Mary E. FitzGERALD 


" HE thing we long for, that we are,” wrote Miss 
Jessie on the blackboard. 


‘Then I’m a blue dress with velvet ribbon on it,” 

thought Nellie Harding, crooning over the “ gem” 

to herself. ‘* Now how can anyone bea blue dress with 

velvet ribbon, even if a poet says so? Poets are silly, I 
think.” 

“For one transcendent moment,” finished the teacher. 
Then turning briskly to the class, she said, “‘ Take out your 
dictionaries and find the meaning of ‘ transcendent.’ What 
do you think that first line means, Nellie Harding?’’ she 
asked suddenly. 

‘A blue dress,” was the startled answer, followed by such 
a painful flush of crimson that the child seemed burning in 
her blushes. 

The children laughed and so did Miss Jessie, who said 
gayly, “I think you and I are just alike, Nellie. When I 
was little, Ilonged for a blue silk skirt and white waist until 
I couldn’t sleep at night.” 

Having thus attracted attention from the embarrassed 
little girl, she continued her questioning. 

“If you want to be principal, or president, or general, 
you are it,’’ proffered the timid youth. 

“Well, perhaps,” said Miss Jessie encouragingly; ‘ but 
don’t you think it means that if you wish to be good and 
truthful and kind, only for one minute—Oh, good morning, 
Miss Siebert ; we’ll be ready for’ you in a minute.” And 
the drawing lesson began without further explanation of the 
poem. 

Nellie, passionately grateful to Miss Jessie for saving her 
from ridicule, thought, “I won’t tell a lie to-day and I'll 
try not to hate the girls when they make fun of my clothes 
and my red hair, and I won’t pull Maggie’s hair when I 
comb it, and I won’t cheat in my examples, and ”—what 
further resolutions she might have made (Nellie was fully 
alive to her own faults), were nipped in the bud by the 





decisive voice of Miss Siebert demanding her drawing paper 
of the day before. 

“T took it home to finish,’ she began glibly— then 
glancing up, she caught sight of the quotation and finished 
lamely, ‘I mean I didn’t take it home, but truly I will to- 
night, Miss Siebert. Mrs. O’Brien said I could go into her 
house to learn my lessons. We've got so many children.” 
She looked up appealingly, hoping the teacher would under- 
stand without further explanation. 

* Well, I’ll give you until to-morrow morning ; but mind, 
you must have it then. Why don’t you go away to your 
room to learn your lessons, if there are so many children?” 
said Miss Siebert, who had heard of people living in a room 
or two, but had never really believed it. 

Nellie looked at her in amazement, but was dumb. 

“I'd like to know,” she thought, “ how any person can 
do her lessons on a bed in the dark, better than in the 
kitchen. She’s as silly as a poet, she is.” 

That a bedroom was for anything but beds to be jointly 
occupied by five children was as far beyond her comprehen- 
sion as her way of life was beyond the drawing teacher’s. 

Lessons went on briskly until the supreme test, the indi- 
vidual problem which was to decide the mark for the month 
in arithmetic, was assigned. 

The girl ranking the highest for the month would be the 
teacher’s assistant, with privileges which made the position 
ardently coveted. She could go up before school began 
into the quiet, pleasant school-room; the supreme joy of 
passing the papers, going on errands, and, best of all, being 
in intimate relations with sweet Miss Jessie, was hers. 
Monarch of all she surveyed, she was also allowed occasion- 
ally to invite someone to share her throne; so that outside 
of school she was a temporary queen, with an abject follow- 
ing of girls, all eager to pay her homage. 

Sara Howe and Nellie had averaged the same so far ; this 
problem would decide which one was to be assistant. 

“Oh, I do hope I won’t get that example about the 
area of a trapezoid, because if I do, I’m sure I can’t keeping 
from looking in the back of my book, where it’s all worked 
out. ‘The thing we long for—’ Oh, I’ll just long for the 
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one about the side of the field and may be I'll get it,” 
thought Nellie. 

Sue did not, but was fortunate enough to be assigned one 
she could do. 

Sara and Nellie worked side by side. 

“Time!” said Miss Jessie, and with a final rub or a 
hastily placed figure, the children took their seats and with 
suspended breath, awaited the result of Miss Jessie’s rapic 
marking. 

Ne.lie flushed and paled. The dollar sign of Sara’s 
example had been erased, unintentionally, when she was 
straightening the dividing line between their work. Would 
Miss Jessie think she had done it purposely? Once Nellie 
had changed her neighbor’s example and she did not like to 
think of the way Miss Jessie had looked at her; but if she 
were perfect and Sara failed, then she would be assistant. 
Before she could make up her mind to confess, the moving 
chalk had passed on and decided the matter. For the next 
month she would be the happiest girl in the school. She 
felt dizzy with joy. ‘‘ The thing we long for” stared her in 
the face when she turned around. 

“J don’t care,” she whispered to herself. “Sara Howe 
has everything,—yellow hair and a blue dress with velvet 
ribbon, and she’s smart, and may be she will be the highest 
next month, and I never can be again, I know. I won't 
tell. I don't care if I did say to myself that I wouldn’t 
cheat. I meant about copying when I said that, and I 
wouldn’t have copied, even if I got that horrid trapezoid 
example.”’ 

All day the battle raged. The pleasures of anticipation 
were somewhat marred by the fear that none of the girls 
would want to come up with her. Her untidy calico 
dresses, her rundown shoes and her fiery red hair tied 
with a piece of twine, had been commented on quite 
candidly in her hearing several times. The girls stopped 
talking and looked as if they would like to ask her what she 
wanted when she came near; sometimes they walked away 
and left her standing alone. Well, they wouldn’t get a 
chance to refuse her. If they wanted to come up, they’d 
have to ask. She wished it was some other girl beside Sara 
that she had beaten. Sara had said once when the girls 
were making fun of her red hair, that artists thought red 
hair beautiful. She wondered at their poor taste, while 
appreciating the fact that Sara had defended her. 

Maybe Miss Jessie had seen her rub out the sign and 
was just waiting to see if she’d tell. At the thought, she 
shrank within herself and gasped. At three o’clock she 
determined to throw up ai¥ old English penny she wore 
around her neck on a string. “ Heads, I’ll tell; tails, I 
won't,” she said softly. Queen Victoria stared her in the 
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face when she looked at the penny in her lap. “ Well, I 
just won’t tell!” she said, putting her teeth together. 
“Miss Jessie wouldn’t want me to be down with those 
dreadful mean girls, if she knew how they treated me.” 

At three-thirty, tired out, she had almost determined to 
confess, when Mr. Noel, the principal, came into the room, 
and how could she tell before him? He might put her into 
that cross Miss Murray’s room. She went out slowly, down 
the first flight of stairs, then rushed back into the room. 

“ Why, what’s the matter?” asked Miss Jessie, surprised. 

“T want to tell you something.” She wet her dry lips. 
She dearly loved Miss Jessie, and she was about to lose her 
good opinion, together with the assistantship. - 

“TI rubbed the dollar sign out; I truly didn’t mean to,” 
she said breathlessly. 

“What do you mean? What dollar sign?” asked Miss 
Jessie. 

“On Sara’s example. I’ll go over and tell her she ought 
to be assistant,” she said with a sob. 

“Why didn’t you tell me before?” asked Miss Jessie, 
putting her hand under Nellie’s chin and turning up her 
little white face. 

«¢|—]—wanted "— 

“‘ Well, I haven’t time to listen now, dear. We'll tal« it 
all over to-morrow. But that dollar sign made no difference 
in the answer. The decimal point was in the wrong place, 
and it was barrels instead of dollars, anyway. Run along, 
honey, and be on hand early, because there’s lots to do,” 
and with that she kissed the frekled face, now shining with 
joy. 

“You have queer taste,” said Miss Siebert. ‘‘ That’s the 
dirtiest and most ‘unpleasant child in the room and she 
can't tell the truth to save her life.” 

“‘ Yes, she can,” said Miss Jessie. ‘ May be, Ida, if there 
were seven of youin three rooms, you wouldn’t be much 
cleaner. She hasn’t been truthful, but some good influence 
has been brought to bear and I am so glad. Do you know, 
I believe that blue dress with the velvet ribbon that Betty 
has outgrown, would just fit her. I'll have her come over 
for it Saturday, poor little thing.” 


Jacob A. Riis in a recent lecture on “ The Battle of the 
Slums,” is reported to have said: “The problem of the 
slums is in charge of the schools. Manual training promises 
much for reform. The ability of the wife and mother to 
cook often holds the family together. Schools in the poorer 
districts of cities should all have workshops and kitchens as 
a part of the regular course of study.” 
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A Little Talk on Primary 
Language 


ELLA COLCLASURE 


to small children is to use good language vurselves. 

The fact that “ teacher”’ says “1 saw,” “I have seen,” 

“IT went,” and “I had gone” and says that is the 
better way to say it, too, is sufficient for the average child. 
Those forms become in a sense his philological goal and he 
steps toward it. Theslips may be quite as numerous as the 
steps, but he has gained an ideal toward which he desires 
to travel. 

It does seem discouraging to the average teacher when 
she reflects that some of her children almost never hear a 
correct sentence at home and the incorrect forms are 
ground into them from babyhood. In the average home 
the subjects and verbs are forever at war; pronouns mas- 
querade as adjectives ; adjectives usurp the place of ad- 
verbs ; adverbs just happen in ; and slang and semi-profanity 
caper around at will. 

What can a teacher doin such a case? There is so much 
to do and so much to undo. Ours is, perhaps, the only 
effort toward better expression. We cannot explain to them 
the why of what we say. “A verb must agree with its sub- 
ject in number and person” is the veriest jargon to them. 
So much depends upon the judgment and tact of the 
teacher ! 

One teacher says to correct all errors of speech at once. 
That may do in those rare cases where the children have 
come from homes in which the language is especially good, 
and they have become a little careless only, but in most 
cases, it seems to me, we do more harm than good by 
such a procedure. We make each child conscious that he 
is wrong but he does not know what is right. He loses 
sight of wha/ he is telling in the Aow of its telling. 
Soon he grows confused and then discouraged. That is not 
to be wondered at. Put yourself in his place. Are you al- 
together comfortable and happy in the presence of one 
whom you know is watching every movement and criticis- 
ing you unmercifully? Of course there are pleasant ways 
of criticising, but even these become monotonous when 
given continually. 

I believe we ought to have respect enough for the child 
not to attempt to convert him to perfect English wholesale. 
Let us remember the golden rule. A patient adherence to 
the plan of “line upon line and precept upon precept,”’ is 
surely best for the babies. 

Not long since I asked one division in my room to make 
three two inch squares. John said, “ I’ll make whole lots 
of zem zings.” His warm response and enthusiasm were 
worth much to him and to me. (There are some things 
greater than elegance of language.) It would have been 
simple wickedness to frown and kill all his good will by 
a cold criticism as to his manner of voicing his willingness 
to work, In a day or two we had a little practise in the use 
of the expression, “A great many,” and we said it is so 
much better to say exactly what we mean than say “ things” 
so often, I hope John never guessed that little preachment 
was for his especial benefit. 

But to come down to particulars! In this year’s work I 
am making special effort to lead my children (first. pri- 
mary) to appreciate, in so far as they’can do so, beauty of 
expression but to steer clear of affectation and parrot-like 
repetition of words. 

As a means to that end we are working along several 
lines. It is wonderful how those babies respond. 

1 I am trying to make a speciality of the words see 
and go in all their forms and usually correct an improper 
use of those by supplying the right form without comment. 
Then I take occasion to commend a child who uses 
the correct form unhesitatingly. I do not speak the incor- 
rect form but say, “‘ He told that so nicely when he said, ‘I 
have seen very few bears.’” Then I have the most invet- 
erate users of the objectionable phrase tell what the first child 
said. Have it repeated several times so that every child 
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shall hear the true expression. At recess they may declare 
they “ hain’t never saw no bears,” but in school will likely be 
more careful, 

2 I am trying to wage as pleasant a warfare as possible 
against Aain’¢ and ain't, too. But alas! Less than a week 
ago, one of my small girls leaned against my desk and 
drawled, “I hain’t never brung none yit.” I said not a 
word. How could I? é 

Two other midgets restored a measure of my self-respect, 
however, in a few minutes when I asked them to explain 
some figures they had drawn. They explained all with per- 
fect use of words. 

3 We have discussed, spelled and used words having 
the same sound but different spelling and meaning. For 
instance: dear, deer; by, buy; etc. 

4 We have done some work in the use of words often 
used interchangeably, as: wish and want. 

5 We have paid considerable attention to the meaning 
and use of pronouns. Sometimes we practise using a given 
sentence in different stories and explaining the meaning of 
the pronouns of that sentence. For example: “It came 
into our sitting-room.” We callattention to the meaning of 
pronouns used in the reading lessons, also. 

6 We strive earnestly for exactness of expression. 
They are very careful to say, ‘‘ My tablet is a little more than 
five inches long,” “This book is nearly ten inches wide,” 
“ This nail is exactly two feet above the floor.”’ 

I almost get into trouble sometimes about exactness. 
Once in telling a story I said “about a hundred.’”” When 
I came to that part again, I said, “A hundred three.” 
Arthur promptly put up his hand and when allowed to 
speak, said in a grieved tone, “ Miss Alice, you said a 
hundred the other time.” Frank came to my defence 
by asserting that a hundred three means about a hun- 
dred, 

We drill in telling all we do in any given piece of work, 
and we are careful not to tell any more. I have found this 
very helpful in many ways. We do much of this in 
connection with our number work. Here are some state- 
ments made without questioning: “To make a rectangle 
we use four lines. I used two horizontal lines and two 
vertical lines. My vertical lines are longer than my hori- 
zontals,”” 

The other said, ‘To make a triangle we use three lines. 
I used one horizontal and two obliques.” The expressions 
were clear and the emphasis and gestures told they under- 
stood what they were talking about. 

7 We try to tell all of an occurrence in the order of 
occurence. We do that, too, in our number work and in our 
history and story exercises. Here are some statements 
some tiny children gave this week: “ You had five orange 
cubes, you laid one on your desk; gave two to Charlie and 
put the other two on Irene’s desk.” 

“Etta strung eight spheres. She divided them into 
twos and there were four twos. Then she divided them 
into threes and there were two threes with two spheres left 
over.” “I drew a circle one foot across. I divided this 
into fourths. I erased one-fourth and had three-fourths 
left. Then I took away two-fourths and had one-fourth 
left. I took away three-fourths altogether.” 

g And lastly, we have been doing some work I cannot 
name unless I should call it deautiful ways of telling beauti- 
Jul thoughts. It is not language work more than it is some- 
thing else. To illustrate: Last fall we sang an October 
song which speaks of the flowers as God’s thoughts in 
bloom. We talked about the meaning of it, of course. 
They often called for that song when it was not suitable 
and when I asked Paul why he wanted it then, he said, 
“That pretty part is in it.” They like to repeat the lines 
Nokomis used when she explained to the little Hiawatha 
what the rainbow is: 


“Tis the heaven of flowers you see there; 
All the wild flowers of the forest, 
All the lilies of the prairie, 
When on earth they fade and perish 


« 


Blossom in that heaven above-us. 


(An admirable page of suggestion for language work.—THE Epitor) 
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Great Seal (and Arms) of the United States (For the blackboard) 
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Asked the President a Poser 


A little seven-year-old has just returned from a visit to 
Washington with her parents. While in the capitol city, 
Helen and her parents were presented to President Roose- 
velt. The bright-eyed little girl caught the President's 
fancy, and as she made him a dignified bow, he patted her 
on the head. 

Now, inside that head there is a little set of brains that 
just at that moment was turning over a question. There 
was no one else to ask,so she put the question to Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

“Mr. President,” said Helen, “will you tell me the way 
for a girl to salute the American flag?” 

The President knitted his brow into a frown for a moment 
as he thought, then he replied : 

“My little girl, if you only had asked me how a boy 
should salute the flag, I should say by raising his hat and 
drawing his arm to his left side; but, really, I do not know 
just how a girl should salute.” 





Material for a Morning Talk 


The Juvenile City League of New York has issued a series 
of cards, about seven by nine inches, one of which is repro- 
duced below. These cards are distributed to the members 
of the block leagues, formed in different sections of the city. 


Keep Your STREET CLEAN 


1 By putting your paper, fruit-skins, and rubbish into 
the proper cans. Do not throw them into the street. 

2° By getting your brothers, sisters, and friends to do the 
same. 

3 By picking up papers, fruit-skins, and rubbish when- 
ever you find them on the sidewalks or in the street. 
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Suggestions for 
Coloring 

Colers of arms (enclosing 
circle omitted. ) 

Eagle — brown, with head 
‘ white. 

Circle above — Light blue 
with white stars and gold 
rays. Clouds white, with 
outer edge blue. 

Scroli—white with 
letters. 

Shield — Upper field dark 
blue. Stripes, six red and 
seven white. 

Laure/—green. 

Arrows —black with gold 
feathers. 


gold 
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Ouive M. Lone 


Child with the gray-blue eyes, 
Gazing so longingly— 

Yonder the great world lies— 
All is unknown to thee ! 


Child unwedded to care, 
Softly speedeth the hours— 
Thou buildest castles in air 
And strew’st thy path with 
flowers. 


Nor thy fancies are vain ; 
The best of life’s seeming 
Are its castles in Spain ! 
— Sel. 


{ 
; Build on in thy dreaming, 
' 
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Because 


1 The street will look 
play and live in. 

2 You will save work for the Department of Street 
Cleaning, and money for the City. 

3 An Ordinance, one of the laws of the City, requires 
people not to throw anything into the street. You should 
show your pride as juvenile citizens by observing the law 
yourself, and by getting others to observe it. 

4 It will be more healthful. Dirt breeds 
disease. 


better and will be pleasanter to 
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CLEAN STREETS OR DISEASE 


Many of the most dangerous diseases—such as consump- 
tion, typhoid fever, diphtheria, and probably scarlet fever— 
come from bacteria of different kinds. Bacteria are little 
growths, so small that they can be seen only with a micro- 
scope. These bacteria grow and multiply fastest in dirt, 
decaying fruit, and such waste matter; they easily get into 
our lungs from the air, into our stomachs and into our blood 
from bad food and in other ways. 

Therefore, it is important to keep our streets and our 
houses clean and orderly, so as to prevent any of these 
diseases from getting started and spreading. 





I-C-A 


Richardson is in the primary department this year, having 
graduated himself from the kindergarten—which he thought ‘‘all 
nonsense ”—and convulses.us with his learning. The very first 
day he announced that he had learned to spell ‘‘hat.” When 
asked to do so, he said, ‘‘i-c-a.” ‘*Oh, no!” I exclaimed. 
‘« H-a-t;” but he shook his head gravely. 

‘‘ They don’t spell it that way now. Perhaps they did when 
you were a little girl. Why, didn’t the teacher draw a picture of 
a hat on the board and tell the class to say, ‘ I see a hat’?” 
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Aisle Shelf Subjects in Drawing 
II 


ELIZABETH BARNES, Supervisor of Drawing, Philadelphia 


EPENDING on the skill of the teacher and the effi- 
ciency of the class, the lesson upon size, shape and 
place, may or may not have exhausted the drawing 
period. It may require a number of periods to 

develop these facts. The children of the second year will 
have had all they could do in grasping them, and even third 
year pupils may find the length of lesson sufficient unto the 
day. Ina subsequent lesson, the “little Indians’ (1) may 
record additional facts concerning the carrot: first, its 
rotundity (shade) ; second, its solidity (cast shadow). 


Shade 


How, on flat paper, is it possible to show roundnessr 
Let us examine a number of round things, thus to discover 
a fact common to all. My head is round ; my arm is round ; 
this pencil is round. My head has one side turned toward 
the light, and the other away from the light. The arm on 
one side accepts the light; on the other rejects it. The 
pencil is sunny on one side; on the other, shady. That is 
what it means to be round —to turn into the light, and to 
turn away from the light. So if we darken one side of the 
carrot wherever it rejects the light; 7. ¢., turns away from 
the “ee we will have said that the carrot is not flat, but 
round. 











Shade and shadow 








A common error 
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Cast Shadow 


What else is to be told? ‘That the carrot is bulky; it is 
a solid thing. Will thinking of the window and its stream- 
ing light help us in telling this thought? Yes, for see what 
goes with all solid things. Here from the “ Child’s Garden 
of Verse,” “I have a little shadow that goes in and out 
with me ” —Stevenson’s “ My shadow ” — or “ The Shadow 
March ’’— “ All round the house in the jet black night” — 
might be recited. Allsolids rob the surroundings oflight. If 
light cannot pass the carrot, then somewhere about it, where 
the sun cannot reach, is to be found a shady place. How 
much of the table (or shelf) is kept from the light ; 7. ¢., the 
size and shape of the cast shadow depends upon the size 
and shape of the carrot, and the direction of the rays 
of light. This cast is the darkest tone in the picture. No 
matter what its shape, a shadow falling on a horizontal table 
must be made with horizontal strokes. 

Pupils are apt to place the shadow too high, even to the 
limit of sending it above the shelf line; air shows no 
shadow. Attention must be called to the position of the 
shadow as regards its object, and to the “crack ”’ or shadow 
directly beneath the object. 


Exact Position of Shelf Line 


In initial lessons this (exact position of shelf line) need 
not be insisted on. When, later on, it is desirable to estab- 
lish the shelf line as it appears to the individual pupils, hold, 
like a stage curtain, before the shelf with its fruit, vegetable, 
or other object, a stiff card or book. How many have been 
to the theatre? Watch the curtain rise. Do you see 
the carrot? Only the lower part of it? Can you see more 
now? Can you see all of its shadow? Watch now for the 
back line of the table. Each boy and girl will see it 
at a different time ; so you raise your hand when it shows to 
you. Have the disengaged portion of the class notice 
which hands go up first, and which later, thus fixing the 
fact that the shelf line appears lower for the pupils at a dis- 
tance (the back of room) and is higher in the picture 
of those sitting near by. 

The shelf or table line, since it is farthest away, should 
be drawn lighter than the object and looks best when faded 
away on the ends. To continue this line to the paper’s 
edge is to carry the eye along that line, and farther 
and farther from the central thought: the fruit, vegetable, 
or other object of interest. 

To insure against pupil’s errors, particularly “ flyers” 
(fruits, vegetables, etc., drawn far above the shelf, instead 
of on it), have them lift a long pencil or pen holder, and lay 
it on their drawing where they intend placing the line 
to tell the table or (shelf). A class is much interested when 
permitted to start the pencil or pen holder at the near edge 
of their drawing, and roll it away and away until they see 
more and more of their picture, and at last reach the place 
where my curtain revealed the last of the table or shelf. 
Mark the place of this line on the right and on the left ; re- 
move the roller; and sketch in the table line. 


Arrangement of Room 


It is understood in all aisle shelf work that pupils at desks 
where objects lie are not in position to draw. Either they 
change their places, or, remaining in these seats, are given 
other work. Pupils always draw that object — apple, orange, 
carrot, etc.,—which is directly before them, probably at the ~ 
head of their aisle, or if the aisle be long, somewhere mid- 
way its length. 

When there is no opposite desk to aid in supporting the 
aisle shelf, which generally is the case at the sides of the 
room, in the last aisles the shelf will maintain its position if 
well weighted on its desk end. 

A collection of aisle shelves is easily made, either from 
the grocer’s or dry goods stores near by. Any board oF 
extremely heavy cardboard will do. These boards must be 
of a length to reach across the aisles, and rest on the desk 
on either end. They should measure not less than nine 
inches from front to back. 
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Your Flag and My Flag 


F (Concert Recitation) 
Your flag and my flag— 
And how it flies to-day ! 
In your land and my land, 
And half the world away ! 
Rose-red and blood-red, 
The stripes forever gleam ; 
Snow-white and soul-white— 
The good forefathers’ dream ; 
Sky-blue and true blue, with stars to shine aright— 
The gloried guidon of the day, a shelter through the night. 


Your flag and my flag— 
And oh, how much it holds ! 
Your land and my land 
Secure within its folds! 
Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight— 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed— 
Red and blue and white. 
The one flag—the great flag—the flag for me and you— 
Glorified all else beside—the red and white and blue. 


Your flag and my flag— 
To every star and stripe 
The drums beat as hearts beat, 
And fifers shrilly pipe. 
Your flag and my flag— 
A blessing in the sky ! 
Your hope and my hope— 
It never hid a lie! 
Home land and far land, and half the world around, 
Old Glory hears the great salute and flutters to the sound. 
—W. D. Nesbit 


A Washington Pie 


A.ice L. BEcKwiTH, Public School Kindergarten, Montpelier, Vt. 


It is time for hatchets and cherry trees again and we all 
wonder if there is anything new under the sun. Just 
try a George Washington pie this year, and if you don’t 
say, “Hurrah for George,” with as much vim as the 
little folks, after you’ve tried it, it will be because you are so 
worried for fear your children won’t “ nm:ake the grade” that 
you can’t find room for fun. 

First, invest in some candy cherries if you can obtain 
them ; if not some animal crackers will do, a bunch of small 
flags and some white tissue paper. Wrap the cherries or 
crackers in the paper, and tie them with red or blue 
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worsted, making as many little bundles as you have children. 
These form the ingredients of the pie. Borrow a good-sized 
pan into which put the packages as you tie them. In the 
centre of the pan place a cup filled with sand, in which 
stand a large wax candle, either red, white or blue. 

Now take a sheet of brown manila paper, cut a hole in 
the centre for the insertion of the candle, and tie it over 
the top of the pan. A sheet of white tissue paper placed 
over this will form a dainty crust for the pie. With red or 
blue worsted divide the pie into eighths, crossing it in the 
centre around the candle and fastening it to the string tied 
around the pan. 

To make it still more decorative add the little flags, 
standing them in the “crust.” 

When it is time for the patriotic exercises, produce the 
pie and light the candle. The “oh’s and ah’s” that will 
greet your ears, will repay you for your trouble. As it burns 
sing the patriotic songs, and have them march around the 
table taking a flag from the pie, as they pass by. 

The candle is now ready to be extinguished. This little 
verse taken from the Poulsson “‘ Holiday Song Book ”’ may 
be recited : 


“Our country ’tis America 
Our flag, red, white and blue, 
To the land of Washington 
We ever will be true, 
Then wave the flag and wave again 
And give three loud hurrahs 
For our beloved America, 
And for its stripes and stars.” 


The smallest child may now blow out the candle while 
the teacher repeats : 


This birthday comes but once a year, 

So listen now and hear us cheer. 
Hurrah for the fun, hurrah for the pie, 
Hurrah for the boy who told no lie. 


Three good rousing cheers may now be given. 

There will be a breathless hush while the pie is being cut. 
It is then passed around, and each child takes a package. 
After each child has received a plum, the exercises may 
close with the song, “‘Some flags are red or white or blue,” 
from Eleanor Smith’s Book No. 2. 

One of the things the kindergarten child remembers 
longest is the birthday cake, and he often informs the first 
grade teacher of how fine the birthdays were in kinder- 
garten. Children’s hearts like some grown people’s may 
often be reached through good things to eat and so for once 
give them a rousing good time. Long afterwards they will 
rise and call you blessed, and tell of the George Washington 
pie they had in Miss Blank’s room. 

















Scissors cutting and mounting 
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A Few Recollections of the Fair 


ERNA SCHROEDER, Lansing, Kansas 


HE Fair at St. Louis’ is not so much a gigantic 
spectacle, a splendid pageant, a never-ending source 


of interest, wonder and entertainment, as it is an 

educative force of a magnitude so vast and a depth 
so profound as to surpass one’s dearest hopes and fondest 
dreams. 

It is a wonderful story, wonderfully and beautifully told ; 
and one, of which it may be truthfully and forcibly said, 
“he who runs may read,” 

May I call it a geographical romance? Or shall I say a 
dramatic sermon? 

It represents a complete geography text of a most 
intensely interesting publication, interwoven with the 
requisite correlative historical associations in one perfectly 
fascinating blend of harmony ; with living, breathing actors 
and real scenery. 

The effect of the marvelous story will dwell forever in the 
memory of those who have been so fortunate as to have been 
enabled to read its actual, glowing, out-spread pages. It is 
a story which not only quickens the intellectual faculties, 
but thrills the sensibilities to the very core. ‘There is not 
one that has not been moved and bettered by witnessing the 
magical effect of the illuminations, the palaces, the foun- 
tains, the cascades, the lagoons, the gondolas, the launches, 
the reflections upon the waters, the moonlight, the music, 
and humanity! Who has not responded to the stir within 
him as the effect of their influence has thrilled its way to 
the very quick of his soul? ; 

Even one short week at the Fair is equivalent to an 
embryonic trip around the globe. Nay, even more! Here 
we watch the very beginning of things. In “ Creation” we 
see order brought out of chaos: and in “ Hereafter” we 
obtain glimpses of a possible beyond. 

The proprieties, however, are deprived of much of their 
prestige at the Fair. Ina half hour’s time, seated in com- 
fortable opera chairs, we travel from New York to the North 
Pole in an extraordinarily realistic manner (including even 
the sensation of sea sickness, gra/s) ; the Esquimaux of the 
Arctic Regions are but a few steps removed from the Pat- 
agonian giants; while from the Philippine Islands to 
Jerusalem represents but a little extra trudging. Fatigue? 
No one complains of being tired at the Fair! There is not 
time, and no one would care to listen to complaints. Here, 
surely, is an instance where mind rises superior to matter, 
—for “ that tired feeling,’’ together with all aches and pains, 
is deigned too contemptible to receive any consideration 
whatever, not even an honorable mention. 

The Fair City is thoroughly cosmopolitan—and good- 
naturedly so. Every type of humanity is found within its 
domains, from the naked savage in the Philippine Exhibit 
to the lordly nobility in some of the more advanced foreign 
nations ; in point of age, they range from Adam and Eve 
in the Garden of Eden, in the attraction on the Pike known 
as “Creation,” to the human midgets of the Incubator, with 
all the lapses filled out between these two extremes. 

All creatures of land and sea and all the birds of the air 
are here represented ; either in their natural or preserved 
state, as well as the different specimens in their various stages 
of development. 

The crowds in the U. S. Fisheries Building attest its 
popularity and interest with the masses. It is the most 
crowded of all exhibits. 

Our government’s bird exhibit is housed in a cage three 
hundred feet long, seventy feet high and seventy-five feet 
wide with miniature lakes and streams: and it contains 
specimens of every variety of wihged creature found within 
the bounds of our country. 

Lo! Behold the poor Indian in his squalor and abject 
wretchedness fashioning his primitive weapon ; while outside 
of his miserable hovel of earth, his two sons are trying their 
skill at archery. Pass just beyond the road to the Indian 
School where genteel-appearing youths and maidens are 
industriously plying some trade or are engaged in various 
kinds of handiwork. 
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Contrast the rude, cruel weapons of the Moros, their 
crude, wooden musical instruments, their barbarous arti- 
cles of personal adornment (rough trophies of the chase) 
with the marvelously carved furniture, exquisitely wrought 
inlaid piano, handsomely engraved silver coffee service, the 
sheer, dainty fabric known as pina cloth of their more favored 
Philippine brothers. 

The cumbrous old Mexican ox-carts, with their ponderous 
spokeless wheels, appear almost ridiculous alongside of $8000 
autos and twenty-coached Pullmans; the bark huts of the 
Central African pygmies, with their monkeys tied outside 
of their doors as we might tie our dogs, and their soft, gray 
singing parrots roosting on perches near by, like we some- 
times see a farmer’s fowls rest near his dwelling in some trees 
and bushes, stand in sharp relief against the magnificent 
grandeur, quiet elegance and perfect color scheme in the 
suites of German rooms in the Palace of Varied Industries. 

Come back with me for a few minutes to Jerusalem at the 
Fair. It is built like the real Jerusalem of the Eastern 
Continent; but we forget all about the existence of any 
other Jerusalem as we enter Jaffa Gate. The narrow streets 
fairly swarm with bargain drivers, donkeys and camels both 
kneeling and ridden. 

We steer safely through the motley throng straight for 
the Mosque of Omar in the center of the famous old city 
and built on the site of a temple where Jesus taught ages 
ago. "Tis a grand old building surmounted by a dome one 
hundred feet in height, finished on the interior in colored 
Mosaic work. This building is sacred to Mohammed. No 
Mohammedan dares enter its sacred precincts without first 
removing his shoes. (Just at this time we are thankful that 
we are not Mohammedans, and that this is the Jerusalem of 
the Fair; then forget it as quickly again.) 

Directly under the Dome is the Holy Rock where 
Abraham made ready to offer Isaac as a sacrifice. 

We have but a moment to visit the Mount of Olives, the 
Valley of Gethsemane, the Dead Sea, etc., ere we must pro- 
ceed on our journey over the same road taken by Christ 
when he bore his cross to Calvary. We stop at all the 
stations where He rested ; we stop at the house of the wise 
man; we pass by the Tower of David; the old Roman 
Barracks, the seat of Cesar’s power in the time of Our 
Saviour, and arrive at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
built over the place of the Crucifixion and now belonging 
to six different nations. 

We enter with sacred tread and pass reverently to the 
Angels’ Visitation where Mary was told that Christ had arisen ; 
and thence on to the Tomb with its riven slab of stone. 

For a moment we are carried back to reality by the 
inspection of a huge lock brought from the real church in 
the real Jerusalem. 

We are immediately transported again as soon as we issue 
forth past the Market Square, the Post Office and thence on- 
ward to the Jews’ Wailing place. As we know, Jerusalem has 
been destroyed again and again with the exception of a part 
of the wall from forty to forty-three feet in thickness which has 
resisted all efforts towards its destruction. To this place 
all faithful Jews partake themselves every Friday afternoon, 
either in person or by proxy, to beg for the forgiveness of 
sins, to wail and to pray for the restoration of power. They 
put written appeals into the crevices of the wall, hoping that 
Israel and other once powerful leaders may receive and 
and answer their petitions. 

Our trip is not complete without a visit to the manger of 
the inn where Christ was born. The Christ Child is repre- 
sented in the center of the group, with the three wise men, 
who had followed the star until it led them thither, on 
the left ; and Joseph and Mary on the right. 

We make our exit from St. Stephen’s Gate, and are once 
more in St. Louis. 

I must pay a tribute to our friend, the horse. He cer- 
tainly holds his own in the Stock Show, in the Boer War 
(which is worth many times the price of admission charged), 
and in the noble representative of the equine race known as 
Jim Key, the educated wonder, that, besides performing 
many other wonderful tricks, can read, spell, and figure. He 
is endorsed by all the teachers and ministers of St. Louis, 
and is especially commended to the attention of the visiting 
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teachers. He is twenty-three years old, and has been sold 
for $10,000 by his trainer to a Mr. Ross of New York, who 
has refused $100,000 for Jim, Were all of the horse’s 
accomplishments mere tricks, the wonder would be still— 
how can a brute be trained to do what he does? 

The vegetable and mineral kingdoms with their exhibits 
are not behind those of the animal kingdom. Every country 
and every clime sends it quota, from the fresh to the preserved 
samples of the one; from the raw material to the finished 
product ot the other; or the article in all its varied stages of 
manufacture. 

A visit to the Fine Arts Palace brings us at once into 
touch with the grand old masters of painting and sculpture ; 
fifteen minutes spent in admiring the wonderful color effects 
and arrangements in the stained glass windows transports 
us forthwith to the glorious, ancient cathedrals of the Old 
World. ‘Turn to the right, or turn to the left, it is ever the 
same still. We live, we realize, we revel in the glories and 
wonders about us! And yet the wonder grows ! 

Things about which we dreamed merely, in the vague 
past, reveal themselves to us as actual realities during these 
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precious, fleeting moments. Miracles and revelations tran- 
spire every instant. 

Brazil and the Philippine Islands of the Fair are opposite 
as the poles from the Brazil and Philippine Islands of geog- 
raphies, magazines, etc. 

One of the novelties at the Exposition is the Floral Clock. 
Its dial is one hundred feet in diameter ; its figures are fif- 
teen feet tall ; and a thousand electric lights are required for 
its illumination. 

General Grant’s log cabin, built by himself in 1854, a 
reproduction of Robert Burns’s cottage, the Lincoln Museum, 
the United States Life Saving Station, the United States 
Naval Exhibit, Germany’s Railroad Exhibit are a few other 
of the countless objects of interest which present themselves 
to mind at the present instant. 

The object lesson presented by our nation and the foreign 
countries must be felt to be appreciated ; to be appreciated, 
it must be seen. 

To those who have attended the Fair, I wish to tender 
my congratulations. We can appreciate the treat they have 
enjoyed at St. Louis. 





Ways to Interest Youngest 
Children 


I find that the children in the First Grade enjoy the 
calling of the roll, old-fashioned though it may seem, and 
when the exercise is varied, as it should be often, proves 
beneficial as well as interesting. While they like to respond 
to their names with a good, hearty “ Present,” for a change. 
I have them give the names of flowers, names of their play- 
mates, favorite colors; also Jet them point in a certain 
direction and name it as either north, east, south or west, 
I aim for accuracy in this. When the day is cloudy 
or things are going hard and I have a supply of flowers on 
hand, I let each child come to my desk, as I call his name, 
and present him with a flower. These flowers serve for 
several lessons during the day, such as language, color and 
sometimes drawing. 

I keep a list, on the blackboard, of all words learned, 
adding new ones from day to day. Sometimes as the 
child’s name is called he will point to one of these words, 
telling what it is, and almost without fail it is one of the 
new words—thus helping to fix them in the mind. 

The Guessing Game My children are exceedingly fond 
of the circle games and these vary to a great extent. The 
following the children named “The Guessing Game.” 
One child stands in the center and holds a handkerchief 
over his eyes. I point to a child in the ring and ask, “‘ Who 
is it?” I get the reply, “It is I.” The child in the center 
guesses who spoke and when correct changes places with the 
child who spoke. ‘ 

My little ones thoroughly enjoy standing in a circle and 
counting, sometimes clapping softly as an accompaniment ; 
singing the scale, and right here let me say I get much 
better individual work when their little hands are clasped in 
each others’ than when at their seats. 

Pointing Game Another game, although not a circle 
game, but which I have used successfully for years, is what 
I call “The Pointing Game.” I give one child a pointer 
and he touches any article in the room which he chooses. 

He then passes the pointer to another child and he 
Points to the same article as the first child and also 
toa newone. He in turn passes the pointer to a third 


This is excellent for the 
Politeness is 


child and so the game goes on. 
memory and teaches observation as well. 
insisted upon in this game in passing the pointer, walking in 
front of anyone and stepping quietly. 

In all games I insist that each child do his part well and 


just as directed. I try to have the games teach something 
and adapt them to the existing circumstances. 
A Primary TEACHER 


About the Flag 


When the President comes on board a United States 
vessel, a blue, square flag containing the arms of the United 
States is hoisted at the main, honored with a salute of 
twenty-one guns, and remains aloft while the President stays 
on board. The Vice-President is received with the American 
ensign at the fore. 

A flag of truce is a white flag, displayed to an enemy to in- 
dicate a desire for parley or consultation. 

The red flag is a mark of danger, and shows a vessel to 
be receiving or discharging powder. 

The black is the symbol of piracy. 

The yellow flag belongs to the quarantine service, and 
when displayed is a sign of contagious disease. 

A convoy flag is white, triangular in shape, bordered with 
red, and is worn by men-of-war when convoying merchant 
vessels. 

A pilot flag is the jack, bordered with red, hoisted at the 
fore. 

A compass flag is a square flag, divided into four squares 
or cantons— blue, yellow, white, red — hoisted over the 
numeral flags of the signal code, representing the points of 
the compass. 

A dispatch flag is a white, square flag with five blue 
crosses, generally known as the five of clubs; hoisted for- 
ward denotes important and urgent special service, which 
must not be interfered with by any officer junior to the one 
by whom it was dispatched. 

To strike the flag is to lower the National colors, A 
flag at half-mast means that a death has occurred, and 
hoisted union down is a signal of distress. Dipping the 
colors is lowering the ensign some distance and then hoist- 
ing it again to salute a vessel or fort. 
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Our Prince 


How shall we train our prince? To love his land, 
Love justice and love honor. For them both 
He girds himself and serves her, nothing loath, 

Although against.a host in arms he stand, 

Ruling himself, the world he may command, 
Taught to serve her in honor and in truth, 

Baby and boy and in his lusty youth, 

He finds archangels’ help on either hand! 


The best the world can teach him he shall know, 
The best his land can teach him he shall see, 
And trace the footsteps where his fathers trod, 
See all of beauty that the world can show, 
And how it is that freedom makes men free, 
And how such freemen love to serve their God. 
—Edward Everett Hal:z. 


Red Letter Days 


February 


MARY MyrTLE MESSPLAY 


PR esse the shortest month, is the most plente- 


ously gifted with red letter days. First, comes 

Lincoln’s birthday which, to my mind, deserves equal 

honor with that of Washington. Lincoln was a 
living example of what the poorest boy in our schools might 
hope to become. Then why not have a Lincoln Day? 
Center all the lessons around this one life. It will be easy 
to find material for reading, language, geography and 
spelling. For the drawing I advise souvenirs. A _ card- 
board cabin may be made from a nine inch square accord- 
ing to the following directions : 



































Place square with one edge towards you. Fold lower 
edge to meet upper edge. Crease. Unfold. Fold lower 
edge to meet horizontal crease. Crease. Unfold. Fold 
right edge to meet left edge. Crease. Unfold. Fold 
right edge to meet vertical crease. Crease. Unfold. 
Fold left edge to meet first vertical crease. Crease. Un- 
fold. Find lower row of squares. Cut all vertical creases 
to horizontal crease. Treat upper row in same way. Find 
lower row of squares. Find two central squares. Fold 
one over the other. Paste. Fold remaining squares to form 
house. Paste. Treat upper row in same way. 

Old-fashioned Chimney —Cut material 4” X 5”. Use 
end measuring four inches for lower edge. Measure on 
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lower edge }” from right edge. 
Measure 1”’ from right edge. 
left edge in same way. From lower edge measure 2” 
on right edge. Draw a horizontal line. From lower edge 
measure 23” on right edge. Draw a horizontal line across 
center of chimney. Find upper edge of paper. From 
right edge measure 13”. Draw a vertical line from upper 
edge to first horizontal line. From this point where verti- 
cal and horizontal lines meet draw an oblique line to lower 
right corner of central oblong. On right edge from hori- 


Draw a vertical line. 
Draw a vertical line. Treat 












Heigho! amessage Ill send, 
Amessage to mother mine, 
Tt shall Corry kisses arid love with out end 
To her my sweet 


Vor entine 


zontal line measure 1”. Draw horizontal line from edge to 
short vertical line. Treat left side in same way. Cut on 
heavy lines as shown in diagram and fold to form chimney. 
Paste where needed. Logs, slab-roof, stones in chimney 
may be shown by pencil lines. Doors and windows may be 
cut where desired. 

Valentine Day— Let us remember 
the good old Saint who wished to 
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give the world happiness; for a kind 
thought, a pleasant word goes far 
toward making the whole day brighter. 














I think where we as teachers, can 
really enjoy the special programs with 











the children and give Time a back- 
ward hitch as if were, we might gain 
more benefit for ourseives; and by 
forgetting the worries and storing up 




















the many kind wishes that are given in 
a burst of comradeship, we can tide 
our barks over many blue Mondays. 
We have a secret longing forthe valentine. Not because 
of value, but we are never so old, but the whole world seems 
brighter when we receive some good cheer or friendly 
greeting. We love to make things for our friends so let the 
children make their valentines for mother, sister, or school- 
mate. Use material you have. When making a raid on the 
garret most of you can find scraps of wall paper. If not and 
you have a friend who deals in the article ask him for an 
old sample book. In it you will find many pretty designs 
that can be cut and mounted on tinted cardboard. 

A card 4” X 6” may be divided by the design to suit the 
taste, always leaving a space for some little greeting in 
honor of the day. If the teacher be a favorite of the 
\ 


Seale fe!” 


























Muses she will be able to make her own rhyme, or perhaps 
among the children may be found some poetic genius. 
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As a last resort lines may be chosen from favorite poems. 
To those pupils of grade who have left town a valentine may 
be sent with this message : 


“T bring best wishes and love to you (thee) 
From your (name of town) schoolmates of Grade Two (three)” 


After valentines are made there must be some way of 
distribution and even with the old time box drawings, these 
tokens of friendship look much more respectable if they 
veach the receiver placed in an envelope. This will do 
away with the oft seen newspaper wrappings tied with a 
twine string, besides furnishing an interesting lesson in 
paper-folding 

Materials not being furnished, each child will be delighted, 
if called on to bring an eleven inch square of common 
manila paper. To make the envelope: Place paper with 
one edge towards you.. Fold lower right corner to meet 
upper left corner. Crease. Turn the oblique fold for the 
lower edge. Find center of lower edge. Find upper 
point. ‘Turn one thickness down to meet center of lower 
edge. Crease. Fold right and left points to form en- 
velope. Crease and paste. 

Here is given an opportunity for a Jesson in the address- 
ing and stamping of envelopes after which the valentines are 
ready to start on a mission of love. 


po of 


Every action wm com pany 

oucht to show some sign fF 

Y espect To those present 
Weoshington, 


Pe Pr» 


Washington's Birthday — The hatchet and cherries sug- 
gest Washington’s birthday which I would celebrate much 
the same as Lincoln’s. For the drawing period fancy 
blotters may be made containing some appropriate design 
and one of his maxims. 





A Sense of Humor 


L. C. E. 


OULD that it were possible to establish a chair 
W for the Propagation of Hun »r in all our higher 

schools! I am not sure that the results of all 

our studies of sociological problems will bring 
greater results than classes on “‘ How to See the Funny Side 
of Life,’ or “Healthy Merriment the Best Medicine.” 
Alas and alas that the sense of humor must be born! Were 
I the Principal of a Normal School I should seriously advise 
those pupils lacking the sense, to seek other employment 
than teaching. Much of the work of the teacher consists 
in looking for and correcting errors. This in itself is 
disheartening and if not physically strong, depressing. 
But if, with the earnest teacher’s spirit, there is also that 
saving grace of humor, the years may roll by, the hair turn 
gray, but the teacher grows old slowly. 

If I were beginning my teaching life, instead of having 
finished my first decade, I should each year make a collec- 
tion, of the really mirth-provoking incidents, notes, etc., 
of my class. I should do this not to use in articles like 
“English as She is Taught,” but for my own amusement and 
for the entertainment of one’s few intimate friends. Of 
course names must never be kept—- that would be unwise 
and unfair. The following is a specimen: This note was 
Written to a former teacher by a young girl who had 
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been away from Russian soil but two years. What the 
public school had done for her is seen between the lines. 
I quote from the note, as it is too long and too personal to 
give entire. ‘The first thing is, I hope you are well and 
happy. The second thing is, I hope you will have a fine 
time on Feb. 22, as it is your father’s birthday. I mean 
George Washington, the father of his country and of a brave 
and nice race, the Americans, which I think your a fair ex- 
ample of them. I know very little of George Washington. 
But one reason is, that I never saw him or spoke to him. 
But I think if seventy millions Americans call him their 
father he must be a good man. I don’t think or believe 
that he never told a lie but I think.that he did not tell one 
unless it was neser-sary.” Then follows some school 
news after which she sends the regards of her entire 
family, individually, to the entire fatnily of her, teacher, 
individually, and signed it “from a girl who is in love with 
Miss Rachel was married a few years ago, and all 
her American teachers with the Superintendent, accepted 
her invitation to the wedding, and next year a little Ameri- 
canized Russian Hebrew will appear in our schools. 

The notes of the parents, produced years after being writ- 
ten, amuse us more then when received. This one — “I 
kept Theodore home Thursday for my pleasure and I do not 
think there was any need of an excuse when he was out for 
your pleasure Friday” —brings memories of that Friday 
when for our profit, but not our pleasure, we were dis- 
missed to attend a Convention twenty miles away. We 
started in a pouring rain at seven in the morning, and 
returned at seven in the evening. “Please let Willie go for 
he as a tookake and he want to pool it out” brings back 
visions of Willie with his poor little swollen face, and 
Willie in the afternoon bringing the tooth, carefully wrapped 
in paper, to his sympathizing, but hardly receptive teacher. 

Irate Mrs. Murphy with her auburn locks and arms 
akimbo presents herself as we read “do you think I have 
nothing to do but wright her notes Don’t sent for any more 
for you won’t get em the excuse is I did not want to let her 
go.” Delicate little Annie was to be excused for her “ pain 
in her stummick, and Barney for being “ sick at his feet.” 

My physiology class furnishes many examples of distorted 
minds as well as bodies. ‘Sitting in bad positions bring on 
culture of the spine” ; ‘“‘ The skeleton is for the muscles and 
flesh to gather on’; “The true skin is a skin that has 
not pimples or freckles on it’’; “The false ribs are in the 
bottom of the abdomen.” Again in history, in answer to 
the question ‘‘Why did General Lee go back into Virginia 
after the battle of Antietam?” a little miss volunteered the 
information that General Lee had a check sent him and 
so preferred to stay in Virginia.”” Not only are these valu- 
able to oil the wheels of the machinery, but they show us 
where we must put our work in and serve to make us less 
discouraged with the present set of children, who sometimes 
seem to belong to “the worst class I ever had.” 

Again, if I were beginning my work, instead of working on 
my twenty-first class, I should have in my note-book the 
names of every scholar of each class. I regret so much that 
I have not this list. Names would suggest faces, and any 
incident of interest connected with the name, not only 
would be a source of pleasure to me, but it would save me 
from owning to forgetfulness, when meeting socially pupils 
now grown to manhood and womanhood. 

Though it seem trite, I desire to urge young teachers for 
their own sakes, not to forget to furnish themselves with 
fresh reading matter, fresh scenes and fresh healthful enter- 
tainments, though they have fewer fresh gowns and hats. 
It is a pity that the salaries will not permit generous living, 
but they do not for women teachers. Therefore we must 
make a wise choice, for upon this choice depends much of 
the happiness of the middle and old age, and perhaps in the 
life beyond — who knows? 





One of the first things that the Filipino visitors inquired 
after at Mt. Vernon was the site of the cherry-tree which 
George Washington cut down, 
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The Awakening of Thomas 


Cora B. THURBER 


RMED with the proper credentials, viz: vaccination 
A certificate and registration blank, Thomas entered 
the first grade. 

Before long every teacher in the building knew 
that little Thomas was not just right. A minus sign repre- 
sented some of his mental faculties. There were days when 
he had bright spells and they were like oases in his desert 
of dullness. He always came to the front with his class and 
at the close of the lesson marched to his seat with as much 
knowledge as when he stood up, yet in some unexplained 
way, he learned a little. 

For two years this boy remained in first grade. At the 
end of the second year, closely clasping his yellow assign- 
ment card, he crossed the hall to the second grade as 
proudly as if his yellow card had been a white one marked 
“full promotion.” 

In this grade Thomas seldom had a day’s absence. His 
record on the teacher’s register was as free from marks as 
his mind of impressions. He was always willing to try to 
do what was asked of him. When called upon to read, he 
would attempt the performance even if he knew but two 
words of the required sentence. At times he would look at 
the page with expressionless, unseeing eyes. 

For two years Thomas was registered as second grade 
pupil, at the end of which it was hinted, although hardly 
breathed aloud, that ‘“‘Thomas may wake up.” He was 
restless with that restlessness which shows absence of 
profound slumber. This was only a possibility, for looking 
backward to the beginning of his last year some gain could 
be seen in reading. He could also copy number problems : 
but had no thought of supplying answers to those problems. 

According to the rule, “ No child shall remain in a grade 
more than two years,’’ Thomas at ten years old reached the 
third grade. 

Sometime and somewhere in the long vacation some- 
thing had happened to Thomas: ,‘ something’ broke.” It 
was not apparent when he entered the third grade room that 
first September morning. The new teacher, Miss A., said 
to herself as she looked into his blue eyes, ‘“ One more 
weight to keep my class from soaring to the required fourth 
grade height.” 

Thomas was assigned a back seat where the teacher need 
not see more of him than was absolutely necessary. This 
seat also had its advantages: papers, pencils, pens, and 
books were always collected by the “back seats.” After 
one or two kindly pokes from his neighbor’s elbows just by 
way of reminders that it was time to be up and doing, 
Thomas was on hand (mentally) to do his work of collec- 
tion. ‘“ Now,” thought Miss A., “if the boy can keep his 
mind on that work, he shall keep it on his lessons 
long enough to learn some part of each one of them. 
As for having that great boy in my room two years 
I will not, if eternal vigilance can prevent it. If he 
can learn he mus?.” This resolution was strengthened 
by a note from Thomas’s father saying “If our Thomas 
can learn whip him and make him learn.” 

At first the boy’s work was done as in the preceding 
grades: copied neatly but with few answers supplied. In 
her tour about the room, Miss A. would happen(?) often 
at Thomas’s desk and stop to say “‘ 6-++-6 are what, etc., ” and 
as he could nearly always give the correct answer, she would 
say, “ That is right, put it in itsplace. He was never allowed 
to leave one lesson unfinished. After a few weeks of this 
personal work, Thomas seemed to understand that some- 
thing must be done to each problem before the teacher 
would take his paper and he did it. 

One day he was called upon to read. He stood, book in 
hand, but not one word did he say. “ Oh dear!’’ thought 
Miss A., “have his stupid spells returned?” Aloud she said 
“Well, Thomas, can you read that?”’ “I’m trying to find 
the strong words,” answered the boy without raising his eyes. 
During the reading lesson of the preceding day Miss A. had 
suggested to him that he make certain words in his sentence 
strong as he usually read in a monotone. 
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Thomas, although not yet awake, was struggling into con- 
sciousness. A few days later, Miss A. put the new word 
“silent” on the board and called for a sentence containing 
that word. Notachild replied ; not a hand waved in the 
air. At last Thomas shook his wildly. ‘ Well, Thomas, can 
you give mea sentence?” asked Miss A. “A rubber tired 
buggy is silent,” spoke up Thomas. “ That was a good sen- 
tence,” said the delighted teacher, “and I am glad you 
thought of it.” ‘O,I know bigger words than that,’ re- 
sponded Thomas. ‘That same day he wrote in a language 
lesson, “If I eat enuf a (enough of) diner I don’t get 
hungry tell super time.”’” Miss A. had said, “ Write a state- 
ment using the word hungry.” This was his first effort at 
written composition. 

Miss A.’s smile as she read it broadened into a grin of 
pleasure. What cared she for the ninety and nine of her 
schoo! when ‘Thomas was coming to himself? That coming 
was by degrees, with many a backward slide. 

A few weeks later Miss A. called for a sentence containing 
the word “pleasure.” Thomas could not wait for the 
“Thomas may tell us,” but jumped up saying *‘ Gaston says 
‘ With pleasure, my dear Alphonse,’”’ “ and here ’tis,”’ at the 
same time pulling from his pocket a torn scrap of an illus- 
trated Sunday paper containing the words he had quoted. 

From that day Thomas was awake, not to sleep soundly 
again. He now had short naps only. He now began to 
read everything in book or paper that he could get until one 
morning he came to school bringing a very large book with 
his fingers between the leaves to keep the place. 

“ Well, young man, what have you there?” asked Miss 
A. “Sumpin on the Chinese” responded the boy. Miss 
A. looked her surprise and Thomas continued, “ Miss D. 
asked you last night if you had anything about the Chinese 
and I thought ‘that’s in my big book,’ so I brought it.” 
‘‘ That was very thoughtful,” said Miss A.; “ take it right to 
Miss D. and tell her you found it yourself. It’s just what 
she wants.” 

At the time Miss D. asked Miss A. for something on the 
Chinese, Thomas was staying after school struggling with 
20-6 or rather gazing at his paper with that blank expres- 
sion which Miss A. knew so well as it usually denoted the 
absence of Thomas’s spirit from the school-room. 

This happened during the first half of his third grade. 
In June Thomas carried home a white promotion card and 
his delighted parents said, ‘Our Thomas is promoted ona 
white card and in one year, too.” 


How to Grow Paper White Narcissus 


Materials: A glass dish that will hold about a quart. 
Some clean sand and pebble stones. Six bulbs of Paper 
White Narcissus that can be bought for a few cents. 

When the materials are all ready, put the sand in the 
bottom of your glass dish, then set your bulbs up on end; 
not too close, about an inch apart will be the best. The 
bulbs stand up as straight as six little Majors. Place 
the pebbles in between the bulbs and on the outside of them. 
The pebbles are props which keep the little majors standing 
as straight as you have placed them. Pour some water into 
the dish so that the bulbs are three-quarters covered. 

Put the water in carefully that you may not wash the sand 
and pebbles out of place. Set the dish in the window and 
the Narcissus plants will be ready to grow. All you will need 
to do is to occasionally add water.— Uncle John, in Boys 
and Girls. 


As thrills of long hushed tone 
Live in the viol, so our souls grow fine 
With keen vibrations from the touch divine 
Of noble natures gone.— Sel. 


Be what you dream, and earth shall see 
A greater nobleness than she hath seen. 


Be noble, and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Shall rise in majesty to meet thine own. 
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Primary Reading 


EsTHER WHITE, Highland Park, Ill, 


Even if we have a goodly supply of supplementary readers, 
it arouses more interest and gives more variety to the work 
if we occasionally have a reading lesson that is based on 
something which is being done in the school-room. Chil- 
dren enjoy a lesson and make more effort in preparing 
it when it is founded on something that is in direct touch 
with them. 

The following is one of the lessons I have prepared 
in this way. I hektograph a number of copies so that each 
child has one to use. The recipe of the hektograph we use 
has appeared in the Primary Epucation, and the entire 
outfit for it costs less than one dollar. Primary teachers 
who are not supplied with sufficient reading matter will find 
that the hektograph is a great convenience in the prepara- 
tion of reading lessons. 


(1 have reproduced one page of hektographed lesson to show arrange- 
ment, Reduced in size from large page.—-THE Epiror) 


RG Une Wind. 
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fluttering down. The wind blew other leaves, 
and they ran in crowds along the road. Some- 
times they ran straight along, and sometimes 
they ran in almost a circle. Marion said they 
made her think of little children playing tag. 


“Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I; 
But when the leaves hang fluttering, 
The wind is passing by.” 


We took our milkweed pods with us. 

The seeds in these pods were ready to fly, 
and the wind carried them off. They would 
not all have room to grow near to the mother 
plant, so the wind takes them to new homes. 

(End of hektograph lesson) 


Before we read the lesson we mastered the difficult words, 
such as fluttering, almost, passing, bowed, mother, etc., 
by means of the phonics. These words furnished material 
for a phonetic drill and if the phonic work heretofore has 
been based on the new words that occur in each lesson, and 
the work has been done regularly the child will have acquired 
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sufficient ability at this stage to master easily the words men- 
tioned. And ifthe work in phonics is conducted in this way 
the pupils learn the sounds of the letters while making use 
of them. At the same time they see the necessity of the 
phonic work and will defend upon it in mastering the new 
words that they encounter. 


A Few Notes on Number 


MARY CATHERINE JUDD 


EN clean-faced two-handed clock dials of white card- 
board were interesting specimens of the handiwork 
of a class of first grade pupils from one of our public 
schools. They were worthy of all the praise they 

received and the chance remark, “ Why, I thought those 
were from a third grade room!” shows one teacher’s 
surprise. 

But those dials were not made in one lesson. O, no, do 
not be discouraged into that thought, my trainer of little 
ones. 

First let the pupils make circle markers six inches long, 
one inch or one half inch wide. Let the little ones learn 
to mark the inches and half inches on these, or if you prefer 
to have paper rulers made by pupils in a higher grade, that 
is just as well, though advanced first grade pupiis will Jearn 
and like to make them for their own use. 

Indicate by lines across the one inch and one half inch 
division. Let some mature pupil use a punch to puncture 
holes at the inch markings. Pencil points inserted in 
these holes and the marker closely held and a child soon 
learns to make an accurate circle of any size, from six 
inches to one inch in diameter. There are many number 
lessons included in the making of this marker, you see. 

Let circles of certain width be dictated and cut upon the 
lines drawn, using thin paper. Fold and cut to teach 
bisection, or halves, then quarters, and such other fractional 
parts into which any pie or apple might be divided by 
a group of .children. But let them be surely torn or cut 
apart at first, for know that is more than half the fun of the 
game. 

Destructiveness has been proven to be constructiveness 
in its first stages and the loss of a few sheets of scratch 
tablet paper may save some hours of study over fractions a 
few years later. Children know the names and number 
forms of numerators and denominators very often when 
they do not know how one quarter looks when cut out with 
a pair of scissors. 

Give the Roman numerals to ten as blackboard work. 
Show the little ones of course the relative value of a letter 
of these numerals when placed at the right or the left of one 
of greater value. Teach to XX if you wish. It will not 
frighten the class. 

When you are ready let the class draw 6 inch circles, 
quadrisect with pencil and ruler; place III at the right, 
VI reversed at the base, IX at the left and XII at the 
top. They will begin to see what you are planning for. 
Do more than this if you wish, or let them practise this for 
several lessons. For review and a game in Roman numer- 
als, make cards of colored cardboard about 7X5 inches and 
draw upon them with rubber pen the numerals from I 
to XX, one numeral upon each card. Hold these one at a 
time quickly before the class, call for name and description, 
as one I one X = nine, or other form as you please. Only 
be sure the children know them instantly. 

Another day, have another six inch circle drawn, bisected 
and quadrisected by pencil and ruler. One inch from 
circle place a dot or point. Through these points draw a 
five inch circle and then wait for directions. Now, when 
ready, dictate the III, VI, 1X, XII, at the ends of the four 
lines, requiring the letters to fill the space between circles, 
that is to be one inch in height. 

The interest is increasing for the other numerals are 
inserted in their places so easily, and only the hands need 
now to be added. Use red or other colored paper for these 
and let one be three inches, the other two inches long 
with an arrowhead point, Fasten with bent pin, When the 
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practise has bee « smplete upon the thin tablet paper, and 
it may take a nciuber of lessons or busy work periods foi 
this, then let the little watch makers begin the more 
elaborate work of making their cardboard clock faces. If 
desired, let these have marginal edges cut into octagonal form. 

Can you guess at the number of results obtained from 
this paper cutting, circle marking game of dial making? 
Fractions, Roman numerals or good form of our own in- 
tegers, use of ruler, and not least, the learning of how to tell 
the time of day. These may all be learned and have the 
affair all seem a game too simple for school work, if the 
teacher is willing to go as slowly as the little ones should be 
led. ‘ Rome was not built in a day,” neither was a clock 
face with Roman numerals. 

For drill in the older class, who is battling with faulty 
memories and the multiplication tables to 10 or 12, did you 
ever let them match forces as in “spelling down’? Not 
every day, but occasionally, just to know who really could 
get his brain and his tongue to working in unison quickest. 

Arrange the boys to match the girls in such a contest, or 
one class to meet another, or one half a class to match the 
other half. The victors and the defeated will often repeat 
the game at home and the tables are turned into sport. 

At other times, limit the correct solving of a certain 
number of simple problems to a limited number of seconds 
or minutes, and if the answers are not on the paper on the 
last instari give no credit. Quicker and keener will grow 
the wits at each trial and much dawdling over lessons may 
be saved by the practice, but never let this run into 
inaccuracy, nor discouragement for the one who is quite sure 
to be in each class, the one who is a continual failure in 
mathematics. 

Which race would you expect to solve arithmetical 
problems more easily? And there are many who inherit 
no more natural tendency toward division and subdivision, 
bartering and scattering than he who comes of a race 
that has known no property holding or counting of money 
since American History began. Hold up the ideal book- 
keeper strongly before the class of course, but do not 
discourage yourself nor the young students if each one 
does not attain’such perfection. 

Number is excellent for teaching rigid truth. Give this 
thought to the little ones and those older. 2X 2=5 is an 
untruth, so never say it. 2X 2—4 is truth, therefore 
keep it in your memory. 4 plus 3=7 is truth, while 
any other result is false. Show a handful of marbles, let 
pupil count them. Have as many in the other hand and 
tell him so. How many in both hands? Give a true 
answer. Beware! nothing false or untrue. Games like 
these help to teach ethics as well as number lessons and 
careful speaking is one of the essentials of all school work. 

Precede any and all lessons in grades which have written 
number work, by a quick mental drill of perhaps not more 
than three minutes’ duration. Quick addition of numbers 
quickly erased, quick multiplication of single integers, 
doubling of numbers to nearly 500. Some point reached, 
some mental facility gained, not known before, and the 
class enters on their regular lesson with brain ready, eyes 
keen; and all senses alert. 

Don’t expect rainy, snowy, foggy, sombre days to bring 
the same results in this or in other tasks that you should 
expect when the sunshine’s gold is changing all the world 
to brightness. Weather has much to do with wits. 





Emerson on Walking 


Few men know how to take a walk. The qualifications of 
a professor are endurance, plain clothes, old shoes, an eye 
for nature, good humor, vast curiosity, good speech, good 
silence, and nothing too much. If aman tells me that he 
has an intense love of nature, I know, of course, that he has 
none. Good observers have the manners of trees and ani- 
mals, their patient good sense, and if they add words, ’tis 
only when words are better than silence. Buta loud singer, 
or a story-teller, or a vain talker profanes the river and the 
forest, and is nothing like so good company as a dog, 
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Two Teachers’ Housekeeping 


‘‘A Penny Saved is a Penny Earned” 
ROSELTHA LUCILE POTTER 


WO young women, newly elected teachers in a tiny 
village, searched in vain for a suitable hoarding place. 


No house-keeping rooms were to be had. They 
finally rented a little house, whose three rooms were 
all in arow. The only approach to a closet in the whole house 
was the pantry. One of the girls took the kitchen for a bed- 
room; the other took the “parlor,” curtaining off one 
corner for her clothes. The middle room was used as a 
kitchen. A large table served as dining-room. A big 
cracker box with a shelf, oil-cloth on top, and curtain in 
front did duty for a kitchen table, while smaller boxes, piled 
on each other, were used for dish-cupboards. A stove was 
rented for four dollars for the year. The dishes, utensils, 
boiler, wringer, table, and so forth cost twenty-five dollars 
and a half. The absence of the only “wash lady” of the 
village forced the girls to do their own laundry. Finding 
how little they minded it, and how much they saved, they 
continued doing it through the year. As all the house- 
mistresses in town did their own washing, it seemed quite 
natural. They made their own bread, and put up several 
gallons of fruit, jelly, and tomatoes. The wood for the year, 
five and a half cords, cost nineteen and a half dollars. The 
rent for the house was three dollars, monthly. 
Each girl furnished her own room. Miss B. had nothing 
but a trunk and two boxes of books. Her outlay was as 


follows : 
Matting $1.75 Blankets $2.70 
Single Bed 5.00 Sheets 1.00 
Comforter 1.50 Cretonne 2.10 
Swiss 1.15 Two Chairs 1.00 
Table and Shelf 2.10 Sundries 30 


The total reached $18.60. The bed and chairs were 
second-han@ She converted the spring mattress of the 
former into a couch, with acretonne cover. The shelf, with 
a cretonne drape, held most of her books. Her table had 
acretonne cover, and a curtain of the same material, but 
daintier coloring draped the large box that served as a 
bureau. The Swiss curtains and some photographs on the 
walls gave the room a sense of “‘ hominess”’ to its inmate. 

Miss L. owned a writing desk, a light set of book-shelves, 
and a few framed pictures. Her mother sent from home a 
wicker rocker, a bedspread, pillows, sheets, blankets, and 
two pairs of Swiss curtains. But these came too late to save 
the necessity of buying some of the same articles. 


Sheets $1.35 Comforter $1.50 
Swiss 1.15 Cretonne 65 
Bed 6.00 Matting 2.25 
Sundries .80 

Total $13.70 


One of the sheets from home, made a snowy curtain to 
hide the corner that served as a closet. Behind this a long 
board, about six inches from the floor, rested on the base- 
board. This held music, papers, and clothing, and under it 
were kept shoes, bottles, and odds and ends, while high 
above it was a row of hooks screwed into a board which was 
tacked as lightly as possible to the plastered wall. A dry- 
goods box with a dainty cretonne covering did duty as a 
bureau, while above it a cretonne-draped shelf held the 
book-shelves. A gay feather fan and some good pictures 
on the walls completed a dainty room. 

The price of board at the “ impossible ” places was twenty 
dollars a month—a hundred-eighty for the year. ‘The 
price of living for the year, including everything, was not 
quite one hundred seventeen dollars. Saving, seventy-three 
dollars apiece. 

The menu included sweet country butter, rich Jersey milk, 
fresh eggs, fruit, and the ordinary staples. At the end of the 
year both girls expressed satisfaction with the arrangement. 
They had had wha¢ they wanted to eat, as they wanted it, 
and when they wanted it. They had enjoyed the freedom 
ef not being crowded into one room, and of not having each 
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—The University of Nebraska has solved 
the servant girl problem for Lincoln. The 
kitchen boy has taken the place of the 
maid in many homes. This is because 
young men students at the university have 
taken up domestic science in the classroom 
and are applying the knowledge thus ac- 
quired to earn college expenses. 


—W. B. Saunders & Co., Philadelphia, 
announce ‘‘A Manualof Personal Hygiene.” 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. It 
is edited by Walter J. Pyle, A.M., M.D., 
Assistant Surgeon to the Wills Eye Hospi- 
tal, Philadelphia. The work is a 12nm0 
volume of 441 pages, fully illustrated. 

A short time ago, when Dr. Pyle’s work 
first appeared, we gave it our unqualified 
recommendation, and predicted for it wide 
popularity. The new second edition, just 
issued, supports our predictions. Dr. 
Pyle has chosen eight American physicians, 
each writing upon his chosen specialty, 
and setting forth the means of health in 
this ‘* Manual of Personal Hygiene ” with 
a simplicity, conciseness, and authority that 
has never been approached in any similar 
work. Purely technical phraseology has 
been avoided as far as compatible with the 
scientific value of the text, and numerous 
explanatory diagrams and _ illustrations 
have been procured, rendering the contents 
of the Manual perfectly intelligible to all 
educated persons as well as to physicians. 


—The Cornell Announcement and book 
of views for the Summer Session of 1905 
is at hand. Many will be interested to 
know that the Nature Study Courses are 
to be continued under the leadership of 
Prof. Stanley Coulter, of Purdue Univer 
sity. Among the other outside instructors 
who have expected calls for the summer 
are the following: Prof. E. P. Baillot 

French), of the Northwestern University ; 
Dr. Charles A. McMurry (Geography ), the 
well-known author on Elemeptary Educa- 
tion; Prof. Arthur Tappan Walker (Latin), 
of the University of Kansas; Prof. John 
A. Walz (German), now at Harvard, but 
elected at Corne}l; Supervisor R. H. Whit- 
beck (Geography, of the State Normal 
School, Trenton, N. J.) 

The library of Cornell University already 
enjoying an endowment of $300,000, has 
recently been greatly enriched by a bequest 
of half a million dollars by the late Prof. 
Willard Fisk, of Florence, Italy. Mr. 
Fisk was at one time a Professor at Cor- 
nell, but had,lived in Italy many years 
The famous Dante collection formerly 
given by Professor Fisk to the library at 
Cornell, now comprises more than seven 
thousand volumes. Equally complete col- 
lections upon Icelandic literature and upon 
Petrarch, by the terms of the will now 
come to Cornell. Scholars from other 
universities in increasing numbers are 
taking advantage of the rich collections at 


IN TROUBLE? WANT HELP? 


All can use Help even though not in Trouble. We offer 
in either case much Assistance. 


SUCCESTIONS FOR SEAT WORK —By Mpni« M. Georce. 

Here are 62 pages of busy work devices supplying pupils with employment that will 
occupy head and hands; that will lead pupils to observe closely; lead pupils to be inven- 
tive; and, best of all, to relieve you of much care by furnishing your pupils something 
profitable todo. Price, 15 cents. 


FIRST SCHOOL YEAR-- 

By Anna B. Tuomas, Primary Training Teacher. 
Gives for each month: Nature Study — Fruits, Flowers, Leaves. Literature and His- 
tory — Stones, Palms, Number Work. The Arts— Drawing, Writing, Construction Work, 
etc. September to June. 176 pp. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


SECOND SCHOOL YEAR— 
By Henrietta M. LILLEY, Training Teacher of Second Grade. 


On the same plan as the‘first year. 224 pp. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. Send for fall 
particulars. 


HIATT’S WEATHER CALENDARS— 

A chart for each month on heavy drawing paper, size, 73.x9 inches. There are 20 
squares, one for each school day of the month. In these spaces signs are to be inserted 
indicating the different kinds of weather peculiarities, etc. Full descriptions are given 
with every set. A design suggestive as to the character of the month is upon each chart 
and is intended to be colored by the pupils. In no other way can so much instruction be 
given in neatness and observation as by the use of these charts. Price, 1 cent, each. 

Any number of one month or several months sent by mail. 


CATALOCUE OF TROUBLE KILLERS — 
Most valuable for teachers ever issued. 150 pp. Free on request. 


Aa. KPLANAGAN COMPANY = Chicago 





Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 


Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 


THE EstTerBRooK STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK: 





A Superintendent Answers 


THE QUESTION: ‘“ What is the most helpful reading in the line of periodicals for 
teachers?” 
THE ANSWER: “A live magazine dealing entirely with professional subjects is 


FIRST in my estimation.”’ 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SUPPLIES THIS DEMAND 
BECAUSE IT CONTAINS: 


Leading Articles. Practical ideas of practical |\School News. ‘Teachers are kept in touch 
school subjects by the foremost educators. | with their co-laborers and events of iuter- 

School Men of the Hour. Illustrated sketches | est in the educational world, both state 
of leading school men and women. and national. 

Best to be Found. A summary of the best \Examinations and Answers. Both the 
articles in current educational journals. Uniform and the Kegents’, correct and 

For the School Room. Practical methods, authentic. 
helps and suggestions. Present History. 

Editorials. Discussions of those ideas and cor- portant events, 
ditions that make for progress and influence |Current Literature. Reviews and selections 
in the profession. from the best books. 


You can obtain AMERICAN EDUCATION for 15 months and your choice of the 
Four Track News or the Pathfinder for one year for $1.25. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Summary of the most im- 





The Swedish System of Gymnastics 


By HARTVIG NISSEN 


Instructor of Physical Training in the Public Schools of Boston 


A System that gives Universal Satisfaction, and it is Scientific 
Cloth Binding - - Price, 75 cents 





this university for summer study and 
Tesearch. 
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word and action overheard and overseen by a, perhaps, un- 
sympathetic audience. And each felt that she had actually 
earned an extra seventy-three dollars to be added to her 
bank account. 


The Name of * Old Glory ”* 


* Old Glory! Say, who 
By the ships and the crew, 
And the long, blended ranks of the Gray and the Blue— 
Who gave you, Old Glory, the name that you bear 
With such pride everywhere, 
As you cast yourself free to the rapturous air. 


The old banner leaped like a sail in the blast and 


it said: 
By the driven snow-white and the living blood-red 
Of my bars and their heaven of stars overhead— 
By the symbol conjoined of them all skyward cast. 
As I float from the steeple, or flap at the mast, 
Or droop o’er the sod where the long grasses nod— 
My name is as old as the glory of God, 
P So I came by the name of Old Glory. 

—James Whitcomb Riley 


Children Reared with Animals 


MAN in Australia cruelly left his child to be reared 
in “a chicken run.” ‘The little one could do 
nothing but imitate fowls in every way, even to 
roosting at night. 

In Scandinavia, a peasant, finding a wild swan frozen fast 
in a lake, took it home, revived it, and made it a domestic 
pet. Afterwards when his very young babe became sud- 
denlvy motherless he remembered his pet swan by the 
kitchen fire and carried the baby to it and laid it beside the 
swan. The bird seemed to understand what was required, 
and spread its wings over the baby which kept it alive and 
warm for many hours until a nurse was obtained. 

As regards children who have ‘been reared by wolves, 
there are many true instances, although the case of Romu- 
lus and Remus, who were nourished by a she-wolf, is 
of course a fable. 

But Mowgli, the little wolf-child hero of Mr. Kipling’s 
“Jungle Book,” is founded upon fact. Particulars of such 
cases have been recorded by Colonel Sleeman and Sir R. 
Murchison. They have occurred, for the most part, in 
Northern India, especially in Oudh. The children have all 
been boys, and were all apparently idots. 

No grown-up people have ever been found among wolves. 
The ultimate end of these wolf children has probably been 
the obvious one consequent upon their getting into a set of 
less scrupulous wolves. 

Those animals have frequently carried off infants in the 
districts of Cawnpore and Lucknow. Some undoubtedly 
have been eaten, but others have been brought up and 
educated after the wolf fashion. 

Some have been reclaimed several years later, but have 
never got rid of a strong wolfish smell, and they have 
been known to receive friendly visits from little companies 
of their former savage acquaintances. 

Zodlogists have a record ofa typical case where two 
soldiers of a King of Oudh surprised and captured three an- 
imals who came down to drink on the bank of the Goomtee 
River. 

Two of the animals were evidently young wolves ; but the 
nature of the third was a mystery until the men got near it 
and saw that it was a small naked boy on all fours. 

He bit and scratched furiously in resisting capture, and 
when taken into human society, drank like a dog, tore 
up his clothes, and would eat nothing but bones and raw 
meat, after first smelling it well. 

After many months he learned to say the name of a lady 
who adopted him, but could never articulate more than 
a few words. His intellect was always clouded, but, dog- 
like, he was exceptionally quick at understanding signs. 

People who live much among animals always gain some 


%Used by permission of the publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
Copyright, 1goo. 
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animal characteristics, even if such be confined to the 
ability to imitate a particular animal’s call. For myself, | 
can cause a stir of curiosity among many birds by imitating 
their cries, and I have known men who can in that way 
bring back a tomcat to a certain spot over and over again, 
cause quite a commotion in a rookery at nesting time, 
or put a bird in a complete state of mystery as to the 
whereabouts of its supposed mate. 

Gilbert White has recorded a remarkable case of a 
boy who lived so much among bees that he became a 
regular bee-bird. 

In winter he dozed away the days in a state almost 
of torpor. He spent all his time by the fire. But in 
summer, bees were his sole food and amusement. He 
rushed after them all day long. in the sunshine, buzzing all 
the while like a bee. 

Every kind of bee was his prey. He was never stung, al- 
though he must have caught thousands, and sucked them for 
their honey. Some he kept in bottles; others between his 
shirt and his skin until wanted. 

He would actually enter private gardens to steal bees, 
sometimes turning hives upside down. Needless to say, the 
boy was a hopeless idiot.— Boston Herald. 
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A Valentine 


“ And” 


“Don’t overwork the useful word ‘and’ in writing for 
publication. Once is often enough for it to appear ina 
sentence, as a rule. When you see it staggering from 
fatigue, take it out of the ranks, put a period in its place, 
and begin the next sentence with a capital.” 


Primary Epucation is full of suggestions and encourage- 
iment. I make use of eveything in it from cover to cover- 
The children all began to clap their hands this morning 
when they saw a new number had come. 

W. H. k. 
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— Count Tolstoy, according to a cable 
despatch, has opened bookstores at Mos- 
cow and at St. Petersburg, and is offering 
to provide books to village libraries at 
cheap rates. 


—Macmillan & Co., announce for issue in 
the near future the first volume of ‘ Prin- 
cipl:s of Physiological Psychology,” by 
Wilhelm Wundt, Professor of Physiology 
in the University of Leipzig, translated 
from the fifth German edition by Edward 
Bradford Titchener, Sage Professor of 
Psychology in Cornell University. 


—The significance of ‘* The Quantitative 
Stady of Education” is set forth by Prof. 
Edward L. Thorndike in an article in the 
January-March Forum. He suggests that 
the expenditure of $20,000 aunually dn the 
scientific study of school work in New 
York City would be an economical invest- 
ment in the long run. 


—One more attestation of the worth of 
LePage’s Liquid Glue is given in the recent 
award of the Gold Medal at the World's 
Fair, making five Gold Medals or highest 
awards that have been awarded in different 
parts of the world. The United States 
Government, in its various navy yards, 
uses LePage’s Glue—none others having 
shown by official test, the tensile strength 
of Lepage’s. 


—Funk & Wagnalls Company have just 
brought out a volume entitled ‘‘ The Meas; 
ure of a Man,” by Charles Brodie Patter- 
son. In this work the author discusses 
first the ‘‘ natural,” the ‘‘ rational,” the 
‘‘psychic,” and the *‘spiritual” man. In 
the second place he considers the Son of 
Man ‘‘as man,” ‘‘as idealist,” ‘‘as teacher,” 
and ‘as healer,” in the last division giving 
the philosophy of ‘‘ mental healing,” and 
something of its therapy. The desire 
uppermost in the mind of the author is 
“to carry a word of hope to those who 
feel their need of greater life and light.” 





PUPILS OF THE UNITED STATES 


There are in the United States 15,925,887 
pupils enrolled. 

Nevada has the fewest, 6,952. 

New York has the most, 1,268,625. 

Pennsylvania is second, 1,163,509. 

Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Wisconsin, have more than 
400,000 each. 

Delaware, Idaho, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, North Dakota, Rhode Island, Utah, 
Vermont, Wyoming, have fewer than 
100,000. 

The average percentage of enrollment to 
the population is 20.28. 

The percentage of school population 
enrolled is 71.54. 

The highest is in Idaho, 89.2. 

—Journal of Education 








FEB. 7. CHARLES DICKENS 

Read Story of Dickens, No. 147 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Read from Little Nell, 40 cents. 

Christmas Carol, 10 cents. 

Cricket on the Hearth, 10 cents. 

Get Blackboard Stencils of Dickens, 5 
cents; Little Nell, 5 cents. 


FEB. 11. DANIEL BOONE 


Read Story of Boone, No. 98 Five Cent 
Classic. 


FEB. 11. THOMAS A. EDISON 


Read Story of Edison, No. 60 Five Cent 
Ciassic. 


FEB. 12. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Read Story of Lincoln, No. 31 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Read from Speeches of Lincoln, No. 142 
Five Cent Classic. 


Stencils. 


Portrait of Lincoln, 5 cents. 

Log Cabin, 10 cents. 

Lincoln’s Boyhood, 10 cents. 
Statue of Lincoln, 10 cents. 
Lincoln the Railsplitter, 10 cents. 
Large Stencil of Lincoln, 15 cents. 


FEB. 22. WASHINGTON 

Read Story of Washington, No. 28 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Also, Stories of Revolution, I., No. 95 
Five Cent Classic. Story of Lexington 
and Concord in simple form. 

Stories of Revolution, II., No. 96 Five 
Cent Classic. Same as above. British 
driven from Boston. 

Stories of Revolution, III., No. 101 Five 
Cent Classic. Same as 95 and 96. Battle 
of Long Island. 

The Liberty Bell, No. 120 Five Cent 
Classic. Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, 
also contains the complete poem, beginning 


“ There was tumelt in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


Children of History, I., No. 189 Five 
Cent Classic. The story of the life of 
Washington, Franklin, Fulton, S. F. B. 
Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 

Declaration of Independence, No 66 Five 
Cent Classic. Also Washington’s Farewell 
Address, Washington’s Rules of Conduct. 

Life of Washington, No. 146 Five Cent 
Classic 


Stencils. 


Portrait of Washington, © cents. 
Washington on Horseback, 15 cents. 
Martha Washington, 5 cents. 


SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS 


FOR 


FEBRUARY 





Washington Crossing Delaware, 15 cents. 
Mount Vernon, 10 cents. 

Capitol, 10 cents. 

Washington and His Mother, 10 cents. 
Also, Large Stencil of Washington, l5c. 
Statue of Washington, 10 cents. 
American Soldier, 10 cents. 

American Sailor, 10 cents. 


‘FEB. 27. LONGFELLOW 


Read Story of Longfellow, No. 89 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Selections from Longfellow, No. 125 
Five Cent Classics. Containing the follow- 
ing selections from Longfellow’s writings : 
The Village Blacksmith, The Old Clock on 
the Stairs, The Arrow and the Song, The 
Open Window, The Day is Done, Rain in 
Summer, The Reaper and the Flowers, 
Afternoon in February, The Rainy Day, 
Excelsior, The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
Paul Revere’s Ride. 

Selections from Longfellow, No. 126 
Five Cent Classic. Woods in Winter, Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, A Psalm of Life, The 
Builders, Footsteps of Angels, Hymn to 
the Night, Autumn, Sunrise on the Hills, 
Song of the Silent Land, An April Day, 
The Building of the Ship. 

Evangeline, 5 cents and 10 cents. 

Hiawatha, 10 cents. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, 10 cents. 

Story of Hiawatha, 30 cents. 

Hiawatha the Indian, 30 cents. 


Stencils. 


Portrait of Longfellow, 5 cents. 

Puritan Maiden, 10 cents. 

Mayflower, 10 cents. 

Longfellow’s Home, 10 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of Longfellow, 15 cts. 
Portrait of Miles Standish, 5 cents. 
Portrait of John Alden, 5 cents. 

Portrait of Priscilla, 5 cents. 

Portrait of Rose Standish, 5 cents. 


HIAWATHA STENCILS 


1s x 24 inches. 


Wigwam Hiawatha 
Red Deer Minnehaha 


Hiawatha in Cradle Nokomis 
Forest Scene, 24 x 36 inches 
“ At the door on summer evenings.” 
Hiawatha Fishing, 24 x 36 inches. 
8 in set. Price, 50 cents. 


Extra Stencils. 

U. S. Flag, 5 cents. 

U. S. Coat of Arms, 10 cents. 

Badge of G. A. R., 10 cents. 
Large Spread Eagle with National Em- 
blems, very handsome, 24 x 36, 20 cents. 
Liberty Bell, 5 cents. 
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Our Flag 


(Three little children appear upon the stage, each child wearing a 
sash of tissue paver of the. appropriate color. The sash should be 
worn Over the right shoulder, and tied at the waist under the left arm. 
Sashes of bunting or of silk give a more beautiful effect. Each child 
carries a small flag.) 

All We wear to-day the colors 

To which our hearts are true; 
We wave them now above us, 

The Red, the White, the Blue. 


Red Red, like the rays of the morning 


When comes the dawn’s first gleam, 
Within our glorious banner 
Seven brilliant stripes are seen. 


White Pure as the snowflakes falling 


Upon the mountain side, 
Amid the streaks of crimson 
Six stripes of white abide. 


Blue And, as the sky at evening 


Enfolds the stars of night, 
The blue field of ** Old Glory ” 
Bears all its stars of white. 


art ® 
All Give we our grand old banner 


The honor that is due 
To Freedom’s sacred emblem, 
The Red, the White, the Blue.—M. 


A Plea for Story ‘Drawing 
E. May BoNNEY 
‘* Lest We Forget’”’ 


Fellow teachers, some of us have said, “ Story drawing is 
too hard. The result is with the few. Bessie, May and 
Fred will not put down a line. They ‘can’t draw a house.’” 
Do you stop then to show them how? Don’t doit! Say 
“Watch us.” Just put your Aeart into the s/ory, extend 
boundless sympathy to the children and give them action, 
action, action!!! “A house is on fire! Here come the 
engines! (Close your eyes.) See the fire, the smoke, 
the people! What else do you see? Show meall.” The 
children turn eagerly to the blackboard and work as they 
have not yet since entering this new sphere — the school- 
room. ‘Timid little Bessie watches a moment and then 
works harder then we do. Pat May and Fred and they, 
too, are anxious to begin. Make the lessons short and 
cxisp. Wait, watch and commend, commend, commend. 

But you say, “ Evenif all respond, what good is it? It 
does not look like fraining. It is all nonsense—fun. If 
they are to draw, let us show them how. From simple to 
complex, etc.” Very well, the result is excellent, but me- 
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thinks I soon hear you say, “ These children have so little 
originality.’ Friends, do you love a beautiful rose? Revel 
in the luxury of curves, the exquisite coloring, the delicate 
perfume? Whence this perfect creation? As soon as yon 
God-given plant put its little head from under mother earth, 
did you say, “‘ Grow in such and such lines? Look at this 
blossom and do as itdoes? ‘This is the correct angle? No! 
You furnished food and sunshine, you watched and waited 
until a vigorous plant said, “ Behold, heream 1!” ‘Teachers, 
help the little human plants abundantly to the food of 
encouragement .by commending effort: to the sunshine of 
a smiling ‘face and showers of “well done!” In return, 
there will be a healthy, vigorous growth to guard, prop, 
train, trim. The crude work of the children is full of 
suggestion of what may be done along technical lines but 
let us ever hold to the inner chord of the life of a little 
child. We are with a living soul that is struggling to assert 
itself. Let us not forget and crush it. You resent it when 
I say leave technique to another time —life first, then law. 
Weave them together if you will, but do not crush the one 
by the other. Look to a time when the hand of the soul 
may sweep the chords of a human life and result in a wave 
of harmony too exquisite except for soul utterance —the 
silent prayer from the depths of a human heart —- the 
perfect flower ! 


Salute to the Flag 


“‘We give our heads and our hearts to our country. 
country, one language, one flag.” 

1 The children rise and direct attention to the flag by 
extending right arm, pointing to it. 

2 Touch foreheads with tips of fingers, repeating the 
words, ** We give our heads.” 

3. Hands placed over heart, repeating, ‘‘ and our hearts.” 

4 Both hands wave up, repeating, “ to our country.” 

5 Weight forward, hands at side, repeating “One 
country.” 

6 Still standing, repeating, “‘ one language.” 

7 Right hand pointing to the flag, repeating, with em- 
phasis, “ one flag.”” While standing, simg ‘‘ America.”’ 


One 





Sympathy 


By a social law, as unerring as that which guides the stars 
in their courses, human sympathy is sure to produce syste- 
matic vibrations in other human hearts. Genuine sympa- 
thetic interest in the real life of his pupils is the successful 
teacher’s master-key to every heart. 

—F.A. Tupper 
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YOU GAN INTEREST HIM 


Any Man Over Fifty 


You can interest any man over fifly years 
of age in anything that will make him feel 
better, because while he may not as yet have 
any positive organic disease, he no longer 
feelsthe buoyancy and vigor of twenty-five, 
nor the freedom from aches and pains he en- 
joyed in earlier years and he very naturally 
examines with interest any proposition 
looking to the improvement and preserva- 
tion of his health. 


He will notice among other things that the 
stomach of fifty is a very different one from 
the stomach he possessed at twenty-five; 
that greatest care must be exercised as to 
what is eaten, and how much of it, and even 
with the best of care there will be increasing 
digestive weakness with advancing years. 


A proposition to perfect or improve the 
digestion and assimilation of food is one 
which interests not only every man of fifty 
but every man, woman, and child of any 
age, because the whole secret of good 
health, good blood, strong nerves, is to have 
a stomach which will promptly and thor- 
oughly digest wholesome food, because 
blood, nerves, brain tissue, and every other 
constituent of the body are entirely the 
product of digestion, and no medicine or 
“health” food can possibly create pure blood 
or restore shaky nerves when a weak stom- 
ach is replenishing the daily wear and tear 
of the body from a mass of fermenting half- 
digested food. 


No, the stomach itself wants help, and in 
no round-about way, either; it wants direct, 
unmistakable assistance, such as is given by 
one or two Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after 
each meal. 


These tablets cure stomach trouble be- 
cause their use gives the stomach a chance 
to rest and recuperate; one of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets contains digestive elements 
sufficient to digest three thousand grains of 
ordinary food such as bread, meat, eggs, etc. 


The plan of dieting is simply another name 
for starvation, and the use of prepared foods 
and new fangled breakfast foods simply 
make matters worse, as any dyspeptic who 
has tried them knows. 


As Dr. Bennett says, the only reason I 
can imagine why Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tabiets 
are not universally used by everybody who 
is troubled in any way with poor digestion 
is because many people seem to think that 
because a medicine is advertised, or is sold 
in drug stores, or is protected by a trade 
mark must be a humbug, whereas, as a 
matter of truth, any druggist who is ob- 
servant knows that Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets have cured more people of indigestion, 
heart burn, heart trouble, nervous prostra- 
tion, and run-down condition generally than 
allthe patent medicines and doctors’ pre- 
scriptions for stomach trouble combined. 


New Plays, Dialogues, Speakers, 
Hand Books, Drills. Catalogue free. 
T. 8S. DENISON, Pub. Dept. 57 Chicage. 
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TEACHER Send for Catalogue of 

Reward, Gift, Merit, 
Chromo, Picture, Prize, Honor, Perfect, 
Credit, Good, Drawing,Sewing, Reading, 
Busy-Work, Report, Number, Alphabet, 
Composition, Motto, History, Language, 
and Stencil Cards, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, Money 
Making Entertainments, Teachers’ Aids, 
Books, Entertainment, School Su y aneone 
Certificates, Diplomas, Etc. Ac dress, 
A. J. FOUCH Cco., WARREN, PA. 





NOTES 


—The state of Vermont has published a 
volume entitled Vermont Revolutionary 
Rolls,” containing the rolls of the men 
from Vermont who served in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and whose names appear on 


the original rolls of the office of the 
Adjutant-General and elsewhere. The 
work was compiled by John E. Goodrich, 


of Burlington, Vt., and may be had at the 
State Library at Montpelier. 


—The Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
have just added to their excellent Musi- 
cians’ Library ‘‘Songs by Thirty Ameri- 
cans,” edited by Rupert Hughes, which 
contains an introductory essay on Ameri- 
can music and autobiographical sketches 
of the composers whose music is, repre- 
sented in the volume; ‘** Modern French 
Songs,” edited by Philip Hale, in two vol- 
umes, each containing thirty representative 
songs by seventeen French composers, the 
first volume covering from Bemberg to 
César Franck, the second volume from 
Georges to Widor, with an essay on French 
song-writing and biographical sketches of 
the thirty-four composers represented ; 
also, ‘‘ Fifty Songs by Franz Shubert,” 
edited by Henry T. Finck, with a biog- 
raphy of the composer, and a bibliography. 
The wording of the French and German 
songs are given-in an English translation 
as well as in the original. Each volume is 
handsomely printed at the Merrymount 
Press, and contains portraits of all the 
composers. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM 


An Associated Press dispatch to The 
Journal, yesterday, from New York, stated 
that ‘‘A report is being prepared by Super- 
intendent Maxwell for presentation to the 
Board of Education, which, it is said, will 
be the first step toward the adoption of a 
three-hour or a_ three-and-one-half-hour 
day for the lowest grades in all the ele- 
mentary schools of this city. Itis found 
that more than three-hour class work daily 
for small children makes them excessively 
restless.” 

In connection with the above it is grati- 
fying to note that Ithaca’s little people 
have enjoyed the ‘‘three-hour” day for the 
past four years. The ‘Ithaca System,” 
inaugurated four years ago, provides that 
all children in the first and second years 
shall come in graups and remain one and 
one-half hours in the forenoon and the 
same time in the afternoon. These groups 
are so small that the teacher is able to in- 
struct each member of the group all the 
time, thus avoiding the formation of habits 
to be overcome later. 

The inauguration of this important inno- 
vation is said to have done away with the 
necessity of ‘‘busy” work, and removed the 
causes of corporal punishment, poor ventila- 
tion, restlessness, etc., on the part of the 
little people. Superintendent Boynton’s 
reports discussing this phase of our school 
work, form interesting reading, and have 
been very much in demand in different parts 
of the country. 

~-Ithaca Daily Journal. 





[PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE 


IN JARS AND TUBES. pa: 
For photo or general use. Dries 
quickly — never discolors print. Very 
strong — corners will not curl. Largest i —_—_an 
bottle now sold for 5e.( by maii,l0c.) In 44m 44 a 
bulk for large users, carton work, ete, pHOTO PASY 
LS PAGE’S MUCILACE meray =o 
2 02. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10e, 
i PACE’S CLUE —1 0z.., l0c.; by] 
mail, 12c., bot.or tube, RUSSIA CEMENT 
CO., 103 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, 


SO BULBS 


Will grow in the house 
Ex) or outof doors. 
Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocus, uchsias, 
Oxalis Jonquils, 
Daffodils, Dewey Laly, 
Tuberoses, Gladiolus, 
Chinese Lily, Begonia. 
Gloxinia, ‘Lilies of the 3 
Valley—all postpaid, 25c. in stamps or coin, 
: Asa premium with these Bulbs we will send 
PREE a giant collection of flower seeds — over 200 varieties, 
85, Hillside Nursery, Somerville, Mass, 


ONE HUNDRED 




























copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
inz can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
oft work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 53 Sestbors'strest, Cuscago. 








PENCIL 
WISDOM 


It does not pay to purchase cheap lead pencils, 
the kind that break and snap when you least 
expect it and always do “smudgy” work, Get 
the best that the market affords, and you will 


save money, time and temper. 
'S ANMIERICAN L 
DIXON'S Grarnite PENCILS 

are acknowledged to be the best for all pur- 
poses. They are high grade and uniformly 
perfect in manufacture and finish. Mention 
this publication and send 16 cents for samples 
worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
School 


PRIMARY ceenets 


82 Pages and cover,54,x7 inches. Illustrated. 
Special price to readers of PRIMARY EDUCA- 
TION. By mail, the 5 volumes, only 20 cents 





Volumel. The Sun, Phaeton, The Snow.—Our Flag. 
The Boy Washington, The Man Washington, Joan of 
Arc.—Winds.—Spring.—Pussy Willow, Rain, Dande- 
lion, Little Brown Seed.—Little Dandelion, WLat the 
Flowers Wished, The Violet, Anemone.—The Frog, 
Snail, Crayfish.—September Aster, Goldenrod.—Milk- 
weed, Thistle, Ants, Uc Ober.—The Mayflower, New 
Land, Fruit, Thank-giving Squirrel,.—The Madonna, 
The Stars and the Child, The Christmas Story: 

Volume 2. The Snowflake Fairies, The Snow, A 
Trip to Cloudland, The Star.—Abraham Lincoln.— 
The Little Hiawatha.—Hiawatha’s Canoe, The Cary 
Tree.—More About the Cary Tree, The Young Soldier, 
Take Care, Toe Drum mer-Boy’s Burial, The Red and 
White Roses.—Story of Little Caterpillar, Caterpillar 
and Robin Redbreast, Sleepy Little Caterpillar. Little 
Butterfly.—The Ants and the Grasshoppcr, The Pea 
Blossom:—The Three Bears. The Pea Blossom con- 
cluded.—The Lion and the Mouse, Why Chipmunks 
Have Stripes.—The Christmas Bells. 

Volume 21-2. Little Red Riding-Hood and picture. 
—Little Cedric, adapted from In Storyland (illus- 
trated).—King Solus and the Bag of Winds.—The 
Easter Hare.—A Little Morning-Glory Seed.—Clytie 
(illustrated): The First Dandelion. 

Volume 3. The Seedlings, Thistle Song, Goldenrod, 
The Apple Tree, The Milkweed.—Going Away, Little 
Jack Frost, The Grapes, The Anxious Leaf.—What 
the Squirrel Said, The Flowers’ Sleep, The Pumpkin, 
How Patty Gave Thank:.—What the Christmas Tree 
Said, The Stars, The Birds’ Christmas.—The New 
Year, The Snowflakes, In Eskimo-Land.—Old Abe, 
The Snow Man.— March, Spring and Her Helpers, A 
Windy Story.—The Easter Lily. Tree Talk.—The Vio- 
let, The Thirticth of May.—The Bees, The Dande- 
lion’s Birthday. 

Volume 4. Quadrupeds, Called Fourpaws. It isa 
gem. It was edited by Nellie Walton Ford, author 
of * Nature’s Byways.” It treats, the Cat, Squirrel, 
the Fox, Lamb, Bear, Deer, Rabbit, Cow, Horse, Dog. 


WILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
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February 


Shall it not be the effort of every teacher in this memo- 
rial month to lead the children to distinguish between 
patriotism on dress parade and the humble self-sacrificing 
sort that serves and makes no sign? As it seems inevitable 
there will be too much undertaken this month in the pri- 
mary schools. It is really a wonder that little children do 
not droop with hero-prostration at the end of February. 
Why should teachers feel they must give the biography and 
obituary of every noted man born in February? Surely 
there is all the year in which to learn and love Longfellow. 
The theme is love of country. Let us leave out all that does 
not directly help toward that supreme thought and even 
then it is possible to overfeed little children on such stimu- 
lating diet as patriotism. 

And what about the wisdom of coloring the work of the 
month with the crimson tints of soldier-play, soldier-stories 
and soldier-glory? While the nations are holding Peace 
Congresses and the thoughts of the most enlightened 
people of the world are for arbitration and disarmament, is 
It consistent for the public schools to hold up the brilliant 
successes_of military men as the most glorious events in his- 
tory? ‘True our boys would rather hear that than anything 
else, would rather “make believe’ soldier than play any 
other game; and if as psychologists tell us this is because 
they have not yet outgrown their primal savagery state in 
their swift race through the progress of the centuries, is this 
not an added reason why we should not keep them longer in 
the barbaric period by indulging in the war spirit. Seriously, 
teachers, there is a duty in this matter even in such a 
trifle as marching in paper soldier caps. 


The Ship of State 


It is an experiment this month to send out “The Ship of 
State’ for the children to see on the blackboard with the 
quotation from Longfellow. How many teachers think they 
can lead the children to understand the picture? Children 
do not grasp the allegorical or figurative easily and I shall 
be greatly interested if teachers will report their success with 
this picture. The Great Seal of the United States this 
month will not be difficult to explain (adopted June 
20, 1872). 


Extra Size 





Perry Pictures 


Do you know these large pictures? tox12, on rough 
paper in the sepia tone 5 cents each for 5 or more, 11 for 
50 cents, 23 for $1.00. They are well worth sending for. 
Their forty Indian Portraits in Colors will be sent postpaid 
for $1.60. Address The Perry Pictures Co.. Malden, Mass. 


Is Yours among Them? 


A good-sized package of manuscripts lies in a pigeon hole 
of my desk, labelled INcomPLETE ApprREssEs. Is any teacher 
saying, ‘I sent an article to Primary EpucaTION and never 
heard a word fromit’”’? Editors are transcendent beings, of 
course, but they cannot quite tell the author’s name when it 
is not given or know an address that is not furnished. 
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Editor’s Address 
[Mrs.] Eva D. KeLLocc 


Sharon, Mass. 


Primary Education Cover 


An inquirer asks the meaning of the picture on the cover 
of this paper. It was explained when tle cover was 
adopted in January, 1902. I copy froma page of that date : 
“Tt has not been easy to make a selection. Many admir- 
able designs were submitted, but after careful consideration 
of them all, that of Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, State Super- 
visor of Drawing for Massachusetts, has been chosen. As 
to the meaning and construction of this design: It has 
first of all unity, brought about by inter-relation of parts. 
The mass chosen is that of a goblet as seen in side view, 
wherein all subordinate parts are harmoniously related. 
Hold the design at a distance and half close the eyes. The 
chalice appears like an apparition. Its base, the publish- 
ing Company: its brim, inscribed like a king’s cup, with a 
legend worth remembering, and its body glowing with light. 
Its symbolism reflects the twentieth century ideal of edu- 
cation —the codrdinate action of forces—like those of 
sunshine and life. As under the stimulus of the sun, ‘the 
heat ot Nature old’ yields the oak and vine, so Humanity 
yields to wise teaching the useful and beautiful in manly and 
womanly character. Primary education sees only the 
beginnings, hence, the vigorous young growths, but without 
fruit as yet, mingling their leaves as one. May the silent 
teaching of this emblem increase our hope and faith every 
time we see it.” Mr. Bailey, the artist, is now editor of the 
School Arts Book to which attention has been called on this 
page. 


A Thousand Letters Wanted 


I want to know what teachers would like for a Supple- 
ment to Primary Epucation, that is, if they want any at all. 
We wish to give you the thing you would like, and which will 
be generally helpful to all, in Supplement form, if you will tell 
us what itis. Now answer promptly and frankly. Will 
you? 


Literature in the Schools 


Read Dean MacClintock on this subject on page 60, if 


you don’t read anything else in this number. It is refresh- 
ing to get old fashioned common sense now and then. 


Blackboard Drawing 


Any teacher who has not seen the valuable Monograph 
on Blackboard Drawing by Frederick Whitney of the 
Salem (Mass.) State Normal School has a pleasure in store 
which is obtainable for the small sum of twenty-five 
cents. The text directions are clear and definite and the 
illustrations of blackboard drawings in half-tones are exquis- 
ite. 

Every teacher’s fingers will tingle to get hold of a crayon 
as soon as she sees them. Such reproductions of black- 
board drawings have never before been published. They 
are a revelation of what such work may be. They are not 
the dreams they seem as the plates were made from photo- 
graphs by Mr. Whitney of actual work upon the blackboard. 

Address The Davis Press, Worcester, Mass. 

(Better send two cents for postage. ) 


Paragraphing 


An article sent to Primary Epucation by teachers, para- 
graphed correctly, tempts the editor to frame it for its 
rarity. Is the difficulty so great, or the writer so ? 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOOC'N. 

The Executive Committee, after 
fully considering all of the invitations re- 
ferred to them by the Board of Directors 


care- 


at the St. Louis meeting, have, by unani- 
mous vote, selected Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, N. J 
the Forty-fourth Annual Convention of the 
Nationa! 
to 7 

The railroads of the Passenger Depart- 
of the Trunk Line Association have 


, as the place of meeting for 
Educational Association, July 3 


. 1905. 


men 
eranted a round-trip rate to Asbury Park 
and Ocean Grove amounting to one fare to 


New York City plus three dollars and 
thirty-cents ($2.00 membership fee, $1.55 
covering round-trip rate from New York to 


place of meeting, and validation of ticket 
by Joint Agent), with provisions for ex- 
tension of tickets, on the deposit plan, to 
1905. Arrangements will also be 
made at New York City for deposit and ex- 
tension of tickets that have been previously 
validated for the return trip at Asbury 
Park i 
Full announcement. of railroad rates 
from all states, ticket conditions, and ex- 
cursions to follow the Convention will be 
made in the Program-Bulletin to be issued 
about April 1, 1905. 
Witt1amM H. MAxweEL., President, 
New York, N. Y. 
InWIN SHEPARD, Secretary, 
Winona, Minn. 


Sept. 1, 


Department of Superintendence 

The Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association will 
hold its next meeting in Milwaukee, Wis., 
Feb. 28, March 1 and 2, 1905. 

The railroads of the Western Passenger 
Association, in whose territory Milwaukee 
i iated, have granted a round-trip rate 
of one and one-third fare, on the certificate 
plan, from all points in its territory east of 


is sit 


Cheyenne, Wyo., including all points in 
Colora lO “ 
The National Society for the Scientific 


Study of Education 


The first regular session of this society 


will be held on Feb. 27, at 4.00 P.M. The 
second session will be held on Wednesday, 
March 1, at an hour to be fixed later. 

GENERAL Topic: The Preparation of Sec- 
ond Teachers. 


At one of the sessions ten-minute reports 
setting forth the problems and indicating 
the of work that members are 
specifically engaged upon, will be received. 

Arrangements are being made to bring 
the active members of the National Society 
tosether at a banquet for promoting per- 
sonal acquaintance. 


progress 


Society of College Teachers of Education 
It has been determined by the Executive 
Committee of the Society that the next 
meeting shall be held in Milwaukee, Feb. 
28,and March 1 and 2, in connection with 
the mecting of the Department of Super- 
intendence. The program will consist of 
the discussion of three papers on Educa- 
tional Psychology to be prepared by Profs. 
E. L. Thorndike, of Columbia University, 
A. Ross Hill, of the University of Missouri, 
and A. Caswell Ellis, of the University of 
Texas. These pape’s will be published 
and circulated in advance of the meeting. 

The exact day, hour, and place of meet- 
ing will be announced later. 

A complete program, with necessary 
changes and additions, including detailed 
information as to railroad rates, etc , will 
be issued about Feb. 1, and may be ob- 
tained on application to any of the officers 
of the Department, or to Irwin Shepard, 
General Secretary of the N. E. A., Winona, 
Minn. 

» 
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Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 


school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 





A best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
Ay put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
AA managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 

7 

aN. 

LA ) 5 

* Eastern Teachers’ Agenc 
iN 

aN 

a ESTABLISHED i890. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


SO Brormfieid Street, Boston. 


FISHER “= ACENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Preceptress Private School, 8600. | 3. 
English, Literature, Public Schoo!, $550. | 4 Traveling Companion, Reading, S700, 
NOAH LEUNARD, Pi.D., Manager, 22 The Hier. Dept. F. Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after our DRILL COURSE by mail. It prepares for Uniform, County, 
( itv, State KXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjecis for teachers’ certificates, kindergarten, home study, 
£0,000 Stndents. NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











fills Positions every week in 
the year some of which you 
would like. 

History, Geography, Church School. 575 


o we 
we 














Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 
) | CA | R 101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Y. M. C. A. BLDG., PORTLAND, ME. 
KEEPI N C vacancies quiet is often important and may most easily be done through 
{ a recommendation agency. On Aug. 5, 1904, Superintendent Redman of 
Hornellisville, N. Y,, wrote us that he was looking for a principal of a grammar school, that 
he wanted us to recommend one VACAN Cl ES inform her. We recommended a 
and one only, and not even to lady in the opposite corner of the 
state; he telegraphed her to meet him in Albany, engaged her, and wrote us: “It may interest yon 
to know that no one but you outside the board knew the vacancy was to occur.” 
This we call good agency work; it is the easiest way to fill a vacancy and keep it U i ET 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, oe SS Mee er ep 406 South Franklin Street, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








An agency registration places you in t: uch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
$8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOw. 





THE FISK THACHERS’? AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Blud., Chicago. 
414 Century Bidg, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 


313 Rookery Bldg, Spokane. 
Of Boston, 


ME TEAGHERS’ EXCHANGE % °25%S2seton se, 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests ; also of earnest, 
ambitious teachers whose work is worthy of investigation. 
RAILWAY 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY “*sicc:’ 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
NO 


4 Ashburton P!., Boston. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


O4 Seventh'St., Portland 
518 Parrott Bldg, San Francis 
525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles 








EXCUANGE 
CHICAGO 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along thru the year. 


Membership 
good until close of season of 1905-6. 


Write for circulars and blank to-day. 


THE ALBERTI TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, [Ill C. J. Albert, Manager 
TWENTIETH YEA The largest Western Agency. Colleges, State Normal Schools, Secondary Schools and 


Public Schools in all parts of the country supplied with teachers. Year Book free. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS” AGENCY 


3 East 14th St., New York 








Oldest and Best known in U.- 8. Est. 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 








The salary your qualifcations deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


WM. O. PRATT,Manager - : 





Recommends college and normal 
graduates, specialists, and other 
teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





( Continued on Page 95) 
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Nature Study in February 


Of course you have often noticed a hollow ring in the 
snow at the base of a tree. February is the best month in 
the year for observing these rings. It is evident that the 
snow has melted taster close to the tree than a few feet 
away. Why? Perhaps you have thought that the tree was, 
or had been, warmer than the snow; and you were right. 
But why? You might think it is because the tree is alive ; 
but dead trees, and fence-posts, even the dried mullein- 
stalks in the pastures, have these circular hollows around 
them, if the sun has been shining for a day or two. Imme- 
diately after a snowstorm, the snow is level, or, perhaps, 
even piled up around the trees, fence-posts, mullein-stalks, 
and similar objects. After a day’s shining of the sun, how- 
ever, the snow begins to melt again. 

The heat of the sun is absorbed more readily by dark- 
colored objects than by those that are white. The snow 
melts but slowly, even under the rays of the sun; but the 
trees, fence-posts, mullein-stalks, and such objects, gather 
the heat when the sun shines, and then, giving it out again, 
melt the snow around them. ‘The same thing happens 
when honey bees fall in the snow and die, as they often do 
in February and March. The black body of the bee gathers 
the sun’s heat, and then melts the white snow faster than 
the sun itself can do. 

Another very interesting thing to do on a walk in Febru- 
ary is to look for such birches as still hold their countless 
seeds tied up in slender packets, which often hang so 
densely upon the twigs as nearly to cover them. 

Some of the birches let the wind blow their seeds away 
early in the winter, but many still remain, and I know a 
little boy and girl who think it great fun to keep a sharp 
lookout for them. When one is seen, they go scrambling 
through the snow to give the tree a hearty shake, laughing 
and shouting to see the tiny seeds float away in clouds, or 
fall in showers around them. 

These packets of birch seeds are very interesting in 
themselves. Scarcely an inch long, and no larger than a 
slate-pencil, they hold thousands of seeds, so flat, and thin, 
and light, that, when loosened and set free, they float in the 
air like tiny birds. But they cannot float away when they 
please, for they are held tightly together by a little thread, 
or scale, or point, at the upper end. As soon as this is 
broken or loosened, however—sometimes by the wind sway- 
ing the branches, sometimes by the children shaking them, 
sometimes, perhaps, by the birds pecking at them —the 
entire packet becomes undone, and away go the seeds, to 
be scattered far and wide, many of them to grow into little 
birches along the roadside, in the pastures, and at the edges 
of the woods. It is one of nature's many ways of sowing 
seeds. 

Gather a few of the packets carefully and carry them 
home ina box. If they are damp, dry them gently; then 
try to pick out one of the seeds, and see how they all fall 
into a powdery mass in your hand. ‘Then examine some of 
them with a lens or undera microscope. I[t is a capital nature 
study lesson ; but the most fun of all is romping through the 
snow to shake the trees—Zdward J. Burnham, in Nature 
Study Magazine. 


A Flag Buok 


Here is a plan in color which the children enjoy : 

I make booklets of six or eight sheets of drawing paper. 
Every day we draw a flag of some country, and learn to 
write and spell the name, which we place under the flag. 
This is a nice way when flags of all nations are not furnished 
for drill. 

Thus far, we have drawn the pine-tree flag, the American 
flag, with English Jack; the American flag, with thirteen 
stars; the American flag, with forty-five stars; flag of 
France, England, Russia, Mexico, Germany. 

The first four were given in connection with history. 


DELLA McKay 
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How One School Kept Washing- 
ton's Birthday 


NELLIE R. CAMERCN 














’M going to use those choice recitations in PRIMAR\ 
EpucaTion this year,’’ announced the second grade 
teacher to Miss Ford of the first grade, “so please 
hands off! You will realize the force of my prohibi- 
tion when [ tell you that our principal has requested this 
year that our programs come at differenthours to accommo- 
date the same visitors ” 

“ T really don’t know where to go for anything else good,” 
said Miss Ford. “ It’s rather too late, anyhow. ‘Think I will 
have to make up a program.”’ This resolve cost her several 
sleepless nights and busy Saturdays. 

The children, dear little souls, were eager to codperate. 
All of the forenoon of Washington’s Birthday, they were 
stringing the long, graceful festoons of snowy popcorn and 
scarlet cranberries, to interwine on the wall with their blue 
paper chains in the patriotic tricolor. ‘These festoons 
Miss Ford looped up at intervals with tiny flags which the 
children had made as follows: Upon a square of printing 
paper, were pasted strips of red paper, and a smaller biue 
square upon which last of all, the stars were drawn in white 
chalk. A five inch stick served as a handle. A portrait of 
Washington stood in front on a white easel, draped with the 
national colors. 

At one o’clock the program began with a ringing chorus 
by the entire school. The words and tune were so easy 
that the youngest child had no trouble in learning them. 


A Song 
I’ll sing a song, I'll sing a song, 
I’ll sing a song to you ; 
I’ll sing a song of Washington, 
So kind, so brave, so true ! 
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While I am young, while I am young, 
Oh, | will always try 

To be like little Washington, 
Who never told a lie. 


When I am old, when I am old, 
I hope that I may be 

As wise and good as Washington, 
As dearly loved as he. 


A quaint little figure in Washingtonian costume with toy 
hatchet and evergreen bough, then emerged from the cloak 
room. 

He said : 

I dressed up this way just for fun. 
I play that I am Washington. 


My little hatchet you can see, 

I play this is a cherry tree. 

His father loved him — you know why — 
Because he would not tell a lie. 


Oh, think of Washington, and be 
As truthful, and as brave as he. 


But if a hatchet you should own, 
Just let your father’s trees alone ! 


the 
ad- 


As he shook his hatchet while repeating the last line, 
grown people smiled audibly, but the children took the 
monition quite seriously. 

A little girl with doll dressed in sailor boy costume came 
next. Placing her doll before her, upon a small table. she 
addressed him as follows : 


Now, dolly, you must listen ; 
I want to talk to you. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, NEW YORK CITY 
DoROTHY’S Spy. By James Otis. 


A story of the first Fourth of July, 1776. The 
scene is laid in New York City after the 
first Declaration of Independence had been 
adopted. 

Dorothy was a rank little ten-year-old rebel 
against British domination, and went to the 
celebration by the Sons of Liberty, full of pa- 
triotic fire. In the midst of it, it was discov- 
ered that a spy, from Lord Howe's camp, close 
by, was in thecrowd of people. Later, thespy 
came to their house for concealment, and the 
story tells of Dorothy’s experience with him. 
Her sympathy for his safety was greater than 
her fear and she helped him escape by locking 
him ina chest. Later, Lieutenant Oakman, 
the spy, from gratitude for his help, did the 
family of Dorothy a great service in extreme 
need. The book is full of exciting adventure, 
has good illustrations, and will be greatly en- 
joyed by the young people. 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

EDUCATIONAL BrRoTH. By Frederick Allison 
Tupper. 

This volume of two hundred pages is made 
up of short chapters on a variety of subjects 
connected with public school education. The 
author says his say without subterfuge or 
apology on the Marking System, Spelling, 
Teachers’ Salaries, Child Study, School Play- 
grounds, and many subjects connected with 
secondary education. They are sensible, force 
ful, and to the point. No discriminating 
teacher can be long engaged in school work 
without seeing many things connected wiih 
educational work that- need a scalpel to 
save them from something worse. Yet the 
writer defends the American public schools 
loyally,in his‘* Reply to President Shurman ” 
in his attack on the lack of moral instruction 
in the schools. He says: “It is true that no 
other teachers in any other country, or at any 
other age, are meeting and have met so well 
the needs of their day and generation. The 
measure of the American teacher’s difficultes 
is also the measure of his success.” P 


RAND, MCNALLY & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE FELMLY AND SHUTTS ARITHMETICS. (A 
Three-book Series.) By David Felmly and 
George C. Shutts. 

Book One. 

“The Plan of this book,” say the authors, 
“is based upon the truth that in the primary 
school, when the verbal memory is best, the 
fundamental memory facts, the tables, should 
be learned.” It is the purpose that Part I. 
shall be completed in one year by second-grade 
pupils. The work is planned to require much 
work with ruler, scissors, blocks, and splints, 
that the pupil may work out results for him- 
self, and also secure the result of manual 
training in helping him to gain control of him. 
self, physically. There are several pages of 
suggestions to teachers at the close of the 
book, which will assist the teacher to work 
more sympathetically with the purpose of the 
authors. The book is pleasingly illustrated, 
the type clear, and the make-up attractive in 
every way. 

SONG-ROUNDELS AND GAMES. By Henry 
Suder. 


This little book is the first of its kind and is 
published by the Chicago Board of Education. 
Its author is the supervisor of Physical Culture 
inthatcity. Itis made up of song-games and 
roundels for the children. Each game is ac- 
companied with vocal music. Most of the airs 
are well-known melodies. The benefit of 
games both in and out of the school-room has 
come to be recognized by thinking people, and 
it is a step in advance when they are provided 
for as a means of mental culture as well as 
physical relaxation. Teachers should wel- 
come such a help and enter into the spirit of 
game-playing with the children. It will do 
them as much good, if they do it sympatheti- 
Cally, as it will the children themselves. 








DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 93) 


Agencies create a demand for Seachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 





THE BREWER AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS. 6900 POSITIONS FILLED 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ 








THE AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO. 
ACENCY 


‘Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 
Si CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N.Y. 


1. Admits to membership only the better clase of teachers — registra- 
— fee returned to others at once. 
2. Returns fee if its services are not satisfactory. 





-Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 


WARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 


Minneapoli 





3. Makes specialty of placing teachers in Middle States, and in the 
Ti h West. Largest salaries paid there 
e a C e rs . 4. Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 
5. Has had phenomenal success in placing its members during the 
past year. 


Agency. . 


« Address 327-31 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY "ut'pacssrnovsarsaue™™ 


Registration fee holds good until we secure a position for you. 


ROM W. X. CRIDER - - - + ROME, NEW YORK 
N.Y. STATE vorcown tients, sr. POSITIONS | 


Educational Travel 


Is Travel via the 


Northern Pacific Railway 
Bear This in [lind 


When Purchasing Your Tickets 
‘To the 


Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition 
At Portland, in 1905 











for Teachers. 
Enrollment, $1. 
Catalogue fi free. 











Don’t [liss the 
Yellowstone Park Tour 





Send Four Cents for Lewis and Clark Exposition Pamphlet. 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 


When First We Go to School 


Read what Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, the Editor of Primary 
Education, says: 


‘* Teachers in the primary grades will consider this book a boon. It is brimming over 
with the spirit of the primary school and full of suggestions as to what to do. The con- 
tents are arranged in months and for each month are definite suggestions as to ways and 
means of interesting the children. There is a leading thought for each month, and plays, 
games, and a story that circle about the central thought. There are a good many illastra- 
tions and all bear directly upon the doing element in school work. The style of the book is 
vivacious, conversational, and rather donfidential with the teacher. If the author had a 
class of teachers before her, she would talk to them just about as she talks in this book 
and they would be very glad to hear it. There is an appéndix full of helps about occupa- 
tions, with plain, definite directions, and teachers never get quite enough of such pelp. 
It is a teacher’s desk-book and ought to find its way to desks innumerable.” 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 50 Cents. 














EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Ave. 809 Market St. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


50 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON 


228 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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I think you ought to have a name; 
All well-bred dollies do. 


I'll name you after Washington ; 
Won’t you be proud of shat ? 

I’ll make you a nice curly wig 
And queer three cornered hat. 


Now, what is that you tell me? 
Why, dolly, I’m amazed ! 

You don’t know who Washington was ! 
Wherever were you raised? 


My mamma told me, years ago, 
All about Washington 

To-day we keep his birthday — 
I think it’s lots of fun! 


And when he was a little boy, 
He’d look straight in your eye, 

And though he chopped down cherry trees, 
He would not tell a lie. 


Now when he grew to be a man, 
Why, dolly — let me see — 

I’m ’fraid — I’ve most — forgotten 
What mamma told to me. 


I think — he was a soldier— 
I'll tell you what I’ll do, 

I’ll run and ask my mamma 
And then I’ll come tell you. 


Miss Ford had arranged a concert acrostic exercise with 
easy parts for twenty-six children, in order to give all who 
wished a part in the program. Above the blackboard in 
, front she had fastened an arch of blue (plain wall paper) 
studded with tiny gilt stars (pasted upon it). This arch was 
bordered with red and white stripes. A large gilt shield was 
pinned below the arch. 

The children came up one by one. After reciting their 
parts, they handed to the teacher the gilt letters to form the 
words, “ Our Country,” and white letters forming the name 
“ George Washington.” The gilt letters were pinned upon 
the arch and the white ones upon the shield. 

This is what the children said : 

First We honor George Washington because he was 
Wise. 

Second Because he was Affectionate. 

Third Because he was Sensible. 

Fourth We honor him for his Heroism. 

Fifth We honor him for his /néegrity. 

Sixth Because he was Never Narrow-minded. 

Seventh But always Great hearted. 

Eighth We honor him because he was 7rue. 

Ninth Because he was Orderly. 

Tenth And because he was one of the od/est of Noble 
men. 

One of the oldest girls in Miss Ford’s school then 
suddenly appeared upon the platform. She was dressed to 
represent the Goddess of Liberty. She made a pretty pic- 
ture in her flowing white dress, red, white, and blue sash 
and cap. She carried a wreath of evergreens and ever- 
lasting flowers. She said: 


I am the Goddess of Liberty, 
I rule this land from sea to sea. 


I crown the heroes good and brave, 
Who fought or died this land to save. 


And so, to-day, I come again 
To honor the wisest and best of men. 


For this is the birthday of Washington 
And never did a kindly sun 

Smile on a soldier more good or great, 
Or a wiser and better ruler of state. 
Tho’ long ago he passed away, 

We love to honor his name to-day. 


So I, the Goddess of Liberty, 
Bring “his wreath to his memory. 
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After reciting the last line she placed the wreath above 
the picture of Washington. 

Three tiny children, bearing flags, came to the front, last 
of all. As they waved their flags, they recited in concert: 


Our beautiful flag we wave to-day, 
We'll tell you what the colors say. 
First Child 
Red is for /ove ; this color I find 
Says, ‘ Little maiden be loving and kind.” 
Second 
These snowy stripes and stars I’m sure, 
Say, “‘ Little maiden be pure, be pure.”’ 
Third 
This beautiful field of heavenly blue, 
Says, * Little maiden, be true, be true.” 


Then, all recited in conclusion : 


Oh, beautiful flag, red, white, and blue — 
We will try to be loving, and pure, and true. 


The school all joined in singing, in conclusion : 


Our Country’s Flag 


Oh, the flag, the bonny flag ! 

Oh, the red, the white, and blue ! 
We will love our country’s flag, 

If our hearts are good and true. 
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Refrain 
Then hurrah, hurrah, hurrah ! 
We will give it, three times three, 
Then hurrah, hurrah, hurrah ! 
’Tis the flag for you and me. 























Oh, the dear old stripes and stars ! 
May. our banner ever wave 
O’er this fair and sunny land 
O’er the good, the true, and brave. 
(Refrain) 

The refrain was accompanied by waving of flags and 
handkercheifs. At the close, all arose and gave three 
cheers. 

A snowy table was then uncovered and the delighted chil- 
dren served their mothers with wafers and dainty cups of 
cocoa. 








NOT MEDICINE 


Babies don’t need medicine — older children 
very rarely. Better nourishment will generally 
set them right. Scott’s Emulsion is the right 
kind of nourishment and the kind that will do 
them the most good. Scott’s Emulsion con- 
tains nothing that children should not have and 


everything that they should. 


We'll send you a sample, free 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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“THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Kuow How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant and 
purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the 
same cleansing purpose. 


Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at all, 
but simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
always present in the stomach and intestines 
and carries them out of the system. 


Charcoal sweetens the breath after smok- 
ing, drinking, or after eating onions and 
other odorous vegetables. 


Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth, and 
further acts as a natural and eminently safe 
cathartic. 


It absorbs the injurious gases which col- 
lect in the stomach and bowels; it disintects 
the mouth and throat from the poison of 
catarrh. 


All druggists sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Char- 
coal Lozenges; they are composed of the 
finest powdered Willow charcoal, and other 
harmless antiseptics in tablet form orrather 
in the form of large, pleasant tasting lozen- 
ges, the charcoal being mixed with honey. 


The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, sweeter 
breath, and purer blood, and the beauty of 
it is, that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 


A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘I advise Stuart’s 
Charcoal Lozenges to all patients suffering 
from gas in the stomach and bowels, and to 
clear the complexion, and purify the breath, 
mouth, and throat; I also believe the liver is. 
greatly benefited by the daily use of them; 
they cost but twenty-five cents a box at drug 
stores, and although in some sense a patent 
preparation, yet I believe I get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozen- 
ges than in any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.” 


A Second ‘‘Black Beauty’’ 


Bobtail Dixie 





























By ABBIE N. SMITH 





Cloth, 12mo, Daintily Produced. 60 cents 


4 Twenty full page half tones of various dogs and chil 
Ten who are Bobtail Dixie’s friends will catch and 
light the eyes of the little readers, who will uncon- 
‘udusly be taught to apply the Golden Rule in their 
Treatment of animals.—7he Grand Rapids Herald 


Educational Publishing Company 


New York Chic 
Boston Atlanta “San Francisco 





NOTES 


—Largely through the efforts of the 
women’s clubs, of Omaha, a manual train- 
ing department has been added to the pub- 
lic schools of that city 


—In an, article, entitled ‘‘ The Educa- 
tional Outlook,” in the January-March 
Forum, Ossian H. Lang rejoices in the 
spread of the conviction that it is possible 
for a community to determine whether the 
results obtained from its expenditure on 
public education are satisfactory or not. 


—‘*Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern 
Lads and Lasses,” the new song book 
published by March Brothers, Lebanon, 
Ohio, is proving more and more successful 
every day. It has just been adopted for 
use in the schools of Wilmington, N. C., 
and one thousand copies ordered for this 
purpose. It is cordially recommended by 
all who have examined it as the best col- 
lection of school songs yet published. 


—The Iowa state board of educational 
examiners met in Des Moines, Nov. 26, in 
regular session. One of the most import- 
ant actions of this meeting was the adop- 
tion of a rule which provides that here- 
after persons applying for regular state 
certificate must be at least twenty years 
old. This action of the board comes as a 
result of the agitation started by this 
paper in October. The minimum age for a 
candidate for a state certificate is now two 
years above the minimum age for county 
certificates. This new ruling of the state 


board will meet with favor throughout 


the state. 





SALARIES INOREASED IN MILWAU- 
KEE. 

The board of education of Milwaukee in 
a meeting on December 6, passed several 
resolutions providing for a general in- 
crease in the salaries of teachers in the 
Milwaukee schools. 

The first resolution was one ordering 
that all teachers six years in the service of 
the city receive fifty dollars a year addi- 
tional compensation, all teachers having 
served nine years to receive one hundred 
dollars additional, and those in the service 
twelve years to receive an increase of one 
hundred and fifty dollars. It is estimated 
that this will affect sixty per cent of the 
Milwaukee teachers, and will cost the city 
about -sixty-five thousand dollars per 
annum. 

The resolution had once before passed 
the board, but Mayor Rose vetoed it, on 
the ground that the increase could not be 
afforded by the municipality, money being 
needed for other public improvements. 
The committee on rules of the board made 
a report in which they denied the mayor’s 
arguments and some of his figures, and 
Director Augustyn said that unless the 
board took this action there would be an 
exodus of good teachers from Milwaukee 
to other cities, there having been no in- 
crease in the salaries of teachers for thirty 
years. The resolution was passed over 
the mayor’s veto by a vote of twenty to 
two. The increase takes effect on June 1. 





What Sulphur Does 


For the Human Body in Health 
and Disease 


The mention of sulphur will recall to many 
of us the early days when our mothers and 
grandmothers gave us our daily dose of sul- 
phur and molasses every spring and fall. 


It was the universal spring and fall“ blood 
purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and mind you, 
this old-fashioned remedy was not without 
merit. 


The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quantity 
had to be taken to get any effect. 


Nowadays we get all the beheficiel effect 
of sulphur in a palatable, concentrated form 
so that a single grain is far more effective 
than a tablespoonful of the crude sulphur. 


In recent years, research and experiment 
have proven that the best sulphur for medi- 
cinal use is that obtained from Calcium (Cal- 
cium Sulphide) and sold in drug stores under 
the name of Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. They 
aré small chocolate-coated pellets and con- 
tain the active medicinal principle of sul- 
phur ina highly concentrated, effective form. 


Few people are aware of the value of this 
form of sulphur in restoring and maintaining 
bodily vigor and health : sulphur acts directly 
on the liver, the excretory organs, and puri- 
fies and enriches the blood by the prompt 
elimination of waste material. 


Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and impurity 
of ordinary flowers of sulphur were often 
worse than the disease, and cannot compare 
with the modern concentrated preparations 
of sulphur, of which Stuart’s Calcium Wafers 
is undoubtedly the best and most widely 
used. They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles, and cure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often sur- 
prises patient and physician alike. 


Dr. R. M. Wilkins, while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies, soon found that the 
sulphur from Calcium was superior to any 
other form. He says: “For liver, kidney, 
and blood troubles, especially when result- 
ing from constipation or malaria, I have 
been surprised at the results obtained from 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In patients suffer- 
ing from boils and pimples and even deep 
seated carbuncles, I have repeatedly seen 
them dry up and disappear in four or five 
days, leaving the skin clear and smooth. 
Although Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is a pro. 
prietary article,and sold by druggists, and 
for that reason tabooed by many physicians, 
yet I know of nothing so safe and reliable 
for constipation, liver, and kidney troubles, 
and especially in all forms of skin disease as 
this remedy.” 


At any rate people who are tired of pills, 
cathartics, and so-called blood “ purifiers,” 
will find in Stuwart’s Calcium Wafers a far 
safer, more palatable, and effective prepar- 
ation. 


If you are too stout write to Mrs. 
A. L. Stockham, 19 F Park Row, 
New York, N.Y., for her new book 
telling how to REDUCE YOUR 
WEIGHT 5 POUNDS A WEEK. 
Purely vegetable and harmless. 


Endorsed by Physicians. Book mailed FREE in 
plain sealed letter. 








Primary Manual Training 


METHODS IN FORM STUDY, CLAY, 
PAPER, AND COLOR WORK. 


By Carouine F, CuTLer 


Cloth. Fully Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Phonics Games 
GEORGIA RICKER, Plainfield, N. J. 

“My children just hate phonics,” said Miss M., as she 
seated herself on a desk in the first grade room. 

“Why do you not let them ‘play the sounds’? My 
babies love to do that,”’ responded Miss G., looking up from 
the Brownie she was drawing. 

*« Do tell me how to do it,” begged Miss M. 

“ For the cross kitty,” began Miss G., “ several children 
sit on the floor, for the kittens, guarded by a larger child as 
the ‘big cat’ who frightens away the inquisitive dog with 
the f-/-/. 

“ The / brings out a line of children, with hands on each 
other’s shoulders, who puff like a locomotive as they run 
slowly up and down the aisles. The same thing does for 
the electric car only that they run faster and sound 7, and 
the leader rings a bell. 

“For the @, a number of pupils form the dove cote, inside 
which several doves coo softly, or fly in and out making the 
sound. 

“ The cross dog sits on the floor under my desk (his ken- 
nel), apparently asleep, until a soft-footed cat tries to get 
some of his dinner (crayon) out of the dish (crayon-box), 
then he growls ferociously 7-7-7, and-the cat runs away. 

“Half a dozen pupils at oue side of the room represent 
the wind; while the rest of the class, with arms upraised, 
are trees which sway from side to side as the w-w-w is loud 
or soft. 

“ While the wind is blowing, several children chase imag- 
inary hats, and show us how tired they are by the 4-/-A. 

“¢ Several children, holding each other’s hands, saw through 
the log (made by the rest of the class standing in two rows), 
saying ” 1-n, 

“A circle is a watch in which the wheels revolve to the 
t-t-¢. Without the wheels, the circle is a top which spins to 
the sound of m-m-m. Lambs skip about, inside the fence, 
calling d-d-d. 

“A rat in the circle trap cries y-y-y when we go to see 
what has been caught, while the frogs with their g—g-g cause 
even the shore of the pond to dance with delight. 

“Bees, without stings, fly about the room humming z-s, 
and the two sleds are proud to tell their names, 7 and g, 
when composed of the smallest people in the room. 

“ Best of all, they like to play the s-s-s. Three children 
make the red-hot horseshoe, which the blacksmith (one of 
the tallest boys in the room) puts into a tub of water, 
(formed by all of the other children), and the sound is truly 
realistic.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Miss M., as she rose to go, “I will try 
your way to-morrow, and see if I can arouse a little enthu- 
siasm in my class. Good-night.” 





“I’m the Little Red Stamp ” 


(Recitation for a boy holding up stamp pasted on red cardboard) 


- I’m the little red stamp with George Washington’s 
picture ; 

And I go wherever I may, 

To any spot in George Washington’s land ; 
And I go by the shortest way, 

And the guns of wrath would clear my path — 
A thousand guns at need — 

Of the hands that should dare to block my course 
Or slacken my onward speed. 

—Sam Walter Foss 





A Famous T Party 


The teacher said one day, “ Let’s C 
How many of us there may B 

Who know about a famous T 

Held long ago down by the C.” 


Then little T looked very YY, 
And said, with laughter in his II, 
“1 think it must have been at B— 
When T they threw into the C!” 
—Laura G. Woodberry 


Feb., 1905 


Little Plays for the Children VI 
Suggestions for the February Birthdays 


ALICE E, ALLEN 


(All rights reserved) 
Lincoln’s Birthday 


ELL the children the story of the little Lincoln home 
in the clearing. Tell them of the busy mother who 
yet found time to tell her children stories in the fire- 
light. Let them know honest little “ Abe,’’ as he 

was then, wearing his homespun suit, his moccasins of bear- 
skin, and his funny little cap of coonskin with the coon tail 
hanging down behind. Then tell them the story of his first 
book. 

It was the “ Life of Washington.” The little boy borrowed 
it of a kind-hearted farmer. With bright eyes and fast beat- 
ing heart he carried it home to “show mother.” He read 
it and read it. But one night the snow came in through the 
logs of the little home, crept into the niche where Abe had 
put the precious book, soiled its pretty cover and stained its 
crisp, fresh leaves. Poor little Abe. He nearly cried. 
With the book under his arm, he went to the farmer, told 
him the whole story and offered to work in the farmer’s fields 
until the book was paid for. Three whole days he trudged 
up and down the field pulling fodder. But at the end of 
that time the book was his very own. And he was the hap- 
piest boy in the world. 


How it may be Played 


Arrange a little play based upon this story. Let a part of 
the school-room become the kitchen of the Lincolns’ home. 
Mrs. Lincoln sits in her chair rocking and telling her little 
daughter a story. Little Abe lies at full length before the 
fire. In his hand is a bit of crayon. With this, he does his 
sums on the back of the fire-shovel. His face, anxious at 
first, clears as he works. He springs up, shows the sum to 
his mother. (Let children arrange a little talk in which 
Abraham tells his mother he is going to ask the farmer to 
lend him a book to read.) He puts on his cap and runs 
away whistling. In another part of the room show the 
farmer at work in his field. Abe runs up to him (let chil- 
dren arrange talk) asks for the book. ‘The farmer gets it 
for him. Itis newand has a bright cover. Abe runs home, 
shows it to his mother, then goes up stairs to bed. (His 
bed may be the top of one of the desks.) He lies down, 
reads for awhile, then tucks his book in the niche (under the 
desk) blows out his candle, and goes to sleep. By and by 
he wakes up, reaches in the niche for the book, and 
pulls it out. (This book should be an old one, soiled and 
wet.) He springs up ready to cry. (Let children tell 
what he says.) He dresses, runs down stairs, puts on his 
cap and walks soberly to the farmer’s house. (Let children 
arrange conversation between Abe and farmer.) Then he 
goes to work whistling. When the work is done, the farmer 
gives him the book and Abe runs home, still whistling. 


Washington’s Birthday 


Any of the patriotic plays given by the “ Little Bennetts” 
(See Primary EpucaTion 1903-4) may be appropriately 
used for this day. Or, if a flag play is desired, let the chil- 
dren act out the story of “ Betsy Ross.” It may be given 
in two parts, the first showing the visit of Washington to her 
quaint little home ; the second showing her at work on the 
flag. The whole may be finished with any flag drill, march, 
or song. 

Longfellow’s Birthday 


Let a larger girl dressed in boy’s coat, with hair parted on 
one side (the father) and three merry little girls (Alice, 
Allegra, and Edith) play “ The Children’s Hour.” 

The father sits in a chair before the fire. ‘The three little 
girls peep, whispering, and laughing, through the door, steal 
quietly in, crouch back of his chair, and then with a merry 
shout, spring up around him. They climb up over the back 
of the chair, nestle in his lap, teasing him and petting him 
by turns. The father may recite some of the lines of 
stanzas of the poem that describe the movements of the 
children while pantomime is going on. The Longfellow chil- 
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LUNT LIBRARY 
On the Campus, Evanston 
Depts. of Northwestern University 


IN EVANSTON IN CHICAGO 
College of Liberal Arts| Medical School 
School of Music Law School 
Academy School of Dentistry 

School of Pharmacy 

Total Attendance, 1903-04, 3,831 

Address all inquiries relative to University courses 


IN RESIDENCE to the Deans of the respective de- 
partments, and mention this paper. 








DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE | 
WRITE YOUR NAME and ADDRESS BELOW and MAIL 1 THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT ACADEMIC DEPT. 
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Teachers Must Grow in Power 


At the Illinois State Teachers’ Association in December, a prominent normal school presi- 
dent declared that wnless a teacher keeps on growing, she has no right to preside over a class- 
room. This sentiment finds wider expression every year and in time will affect your welfare. 


What are You Planning for 1905 


in the way of self-improvement? Are you seeking competent help in any of your studies? 
If so, enroll with a growing school that is helping thousands of teachers to advance to 
better positions and larger salaries. The teacher who strives for mental growth prefers 
to study with a school whose work is constantly expanding. We add new courses every 
year to meet the needs of progressive students. Just now we announce: 

PRIMARY METHODS.—A very extended new course of study will be ready next 


month in Primary Methods, by Miss Sarah E. Sprague, author of ‘‘ Sprague Classic 
strong Reviews. A enurve lactudes any fhe suhjeets. || Keck sahjeet te ote, | Readers” and former Institute Instructor in Primary Methods and Inspector of Graded 


ANCIENT HISTORY.—We also announce the early completion of this course. 
PHARMACY.— Now ready, a thorough course, preparing for examination before 


Send to-day for information regarding any courses in which you are interested. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Arithmetic Agriculture iterature Schools in Minnesota. 
Elementary Algebra | Botany irst Year Latin 

Higher Algebra Zoology nag : : 

aoe RE Physics "sh | The text matter will fill two fine volumes. 
Grammar = Ss. wiston Geamel ry 

Composition Civil Government Ancient History 

Rhetoric 

Literature Pedagogics CONNERGUL DE} State Board of Pharmacy. 
Orawing Psychology — 

Physiology 1 ‘| Shorthane 

Physical 6 Geography | Pharmacy Typewriting 

Name pre 

Address 


378-382 Wabash Avenues, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Detailed announcement will appear later in this paper. 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 
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Books Are Just as Represented 


I received for my school your Ten Dollar Library, which 
was just as you represented. The pupils as well as myself 
were delighted with it, the value of which in my school work 
cannot be estimated. We raised the money for the Library 
in three weeks, by giving a public entertainment, the pro- 
ceeds of which did not quite amount to Ten Dollars. We 
sold enough certificates to make the Temaining amount. I 
gladly recommend the Library to any progressive teacher as 
a valuable help. 

ROZELLA LYLE, Artesian, S. D. 
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200.00 IN CASH 


TT | Wp ereecinnmeeneiennsnciaasasent 


School Teachers 


E WILL DIVIDE June Ist, 1905, $200.00 between 

fifty Teachers who send us the ten (10) Wittiest or 
Funniest Sayings of their Pupils, the selections to reach 
our office before May Ist. 


The Prizes will be Divided as Follows: 
FIRST PRIZE -~- - ° ‘ $50.00 











SECOND PRIZE - : - - 85.00 
THIRD PRIZE - - - 25.00 
FOURTH PRIZE - - - - 15.00 
FIFTH PRIZE - - - . 10.00 

5 PRIZES, $5.00 Each . - 25.00 
40 PRIZES, $1.00 Each - - 40.00 
50 PRIZES, $200 00 


Send us your selections (10) together with 25 cents in 
stamps to pay for 3 months subscription to the ScHOOL ARTs 
Book, and you will be accorded full rights in this contest. 
If you are now a subscriber and wish to enter in the compe- 
tition, send 25 cents with the name and address of a teacher 
who is not a subscriber. The three months’ subscriptions 
may begin with any issue desired. 

The names of all successful contestants will be an- 
nounced in the June number of the ScHooL ARTs Book, 
and checks will immediately follow. 

This is a splendid opportunity to add to your vacation 
money. 


ADDRESS ALL LETTERS TO 
THE DAVIS PRESS, Publishers the School Arts Book 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
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IN AUGSBURG’S DRANVING 


Double the efficiency of the Drawing Lesson by Saving Time IN PREPARATION, IN PASSING [IATERIAL, IN 
ARRANGING [ODELS. Pupils are shown exactly what to do and how to do it. 


A TRIAL IN ONE GRADE WILilL CONVINCE YowuU 
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dren are to be silent, of course, while illustrating the lines of 
the play. 


Little Betty Blew and the Indian Baby 


This story, is given in the November (1904) Primary 
EpucaTion. After the children have become well acquainted 
with Betty, let them play it something as follows : 


Directions 


Choose a spirited little boy for Captain Gabriel, the 
cheery captain of the good ship Friendship. Let another 
be Mr. Blew (Betty’s father) and another Dinky (Betty’s 
brother). A motherly-sort of girl is Mrs. Blew (Betty’s 
mother), and an impulsive harum scarum little girl, who will 
enter heart and soul into the “ make believe,” is e/ty her- 
self. Choose a tall, straight girl for Domdiety (the squaw) 
and other children for other Indians, whites, etc. A dark- 
eyed dolly, who can open and shut her eyes, is the dusky 
little pappoose. She is dressed in blankets, beads, and 
feathers, and is strapped toa flat board. If a friendly pet 
dog can be found to play Winks (Betty’s dog) so much the 
better. 

The Play 


The Ashley River flows along the front of the room. 
The ship, Friendship, with the Blews and Captain Gabriel 
on board is sailing down the river. A group of Indians 
(among them Dombiety with her baby slung Indian 
fashion over her back) is coming toward the shore. Betty, 
Dinky, and Winks, are talking together of their long journey 
from Massachusetts, of pirates, of their new home here, of 
the Indians, etc. (Let children arrange conversation from 
story.) 

Betty (in great excitement) 

But, oh, Dinky, more than anything else, I want to see an 
Indian baby. How beautiful the babies must be with 
feathers in their hair and beads all over them. (Soder/y) I 
do believe, Dinky Blew, I really do, that if I could get one, 
I would steal an Indian Baby. : 

Dinky Ome! O my! What taste, Betty Blew. I would 
never have thought it of you — never, never, never ! 


(While they talk, the boat comes to the landing-place. All go ashore. 
The Indians cluster about them showing their wares and making presents 
of dried peas and corn. While thisis going on, Betty’s bright eyes see 
Dombiety with her baby standing apart from the others. Betty claps 
her hands and runs away to Dombiety.) 


Betty - (eagerly in her sweetest way) Qh, please, please, 
let me take your dear little baby. Mayn’t I hold him, 


please ? Vl be so careful. I love babies and I mus¢ give 


him just one little, wee, hug-a-bear — please / 


(Betty goes on coaxingly. Dombiety doesn’t understand a word. 
She looks at Betty very sternly. She grunts and draws back. Betty tries 
to get back of her to see the baby and she and Dombiety dodge each 
other in a funny bobbing fashion. Another squaw standing near looks 
on wonderingly. Finally Dombiety sees that Betty means her baby no 
harm, so she swings the pappoose from her back and kneels down with 
it on ground.) 
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Dombiety (with gesture to Betty). Yi, yi. 


(Betty, with a glad little cry, kneels down beside the baby. She pats 
its face, plays with its funny scalp-lock, and rubs her fingers over its bit 
of a nose. Dombiety looks on, half smiling.) 


Betty (cooing) Pretty baby! pretty baby ! 

Dombiety Pretty! pretty! 

(She squats down beside Betty and the baby, and partly unloosens the 
pappoose. When the baby’s hands are free, Dombiety turns away to 
speak to the other squaw.) 

Betty Oh, you dear, cunning baby, you! 
only get you out! 
mother ! 


If I could 
I must! for I must take you to show 


(She goes on talking to the baby, meanwhile unlacing the rest of the 
strings. At last the baby is free. Betty catches it up, squeezes it, then, 
holding it close in her arms, turns and runs away toward her mother, 
away down on the shore. Dombiety turns, sees Betty running off 
with her baby. Away she goes after them. The other squaw follows 
more slowly. Faster and faster runs Betty. Faster and faster runs 
Dombediety, The Indian watches with grunts and odd gestures. Cap- 
tain Gabriel, Mr. and Mrs. Blew, and Dinky see Betty and her bundle; 
see Dombiety, with angry eyes, now close behind her.) 


Captain Gabriel (calling) Put down the baby this 
minute! Quick, Betty ! 

(Betty doesn’t understand. She is almost crying. She staggers under 
the weight of the baby. Dombiety catches up with her, seizes her by 
the shoulder, shakes her so roughly that the baby falls to the ground. 
Dombiety makes a motion to the other squaw, who picks up the baby, 


Dombiety catches up Betty and runs with her straight toward the 
river.) 


Captain Gabriel and others (shouting) Run, run! 
Dombiety means mischief. 

Mrs. Blew (sobbing) O, my poor little Betty ! 

(The men run after Dombiety. She pauses an instant on the shore 
of the river, then throws Betty out into the deep, dark waters. Captain 
Gabriel plunges in, swims after her. The people on shore hold their 
breath. He reaches for her once —and misses, He reaches again — 
and catches her dress. He swims with her to the shore and lays her, 
wet and unconscious, in her mother’s glad arms. Betty is saved! Her 
father, the captain, Dinky, and Winks, all cluster about her, the men 
telling how Dombiety shall be severely punished.) 

Betty (raising her head) Don’t hurt her, please! Oh, 
father, don’t let them hurt poor Dombiety. It was all 
my fault. She thought I meant to steal her baby. I ought 
to have told her what I was going to do. Please, don’t 
hurt her. 


(The men glance questioningly at each other, at Betty, at Betty’s 
mother.) 


It shall be as 
Dombiety shall not be pun- 


Mrs. Blew (smiling, and kissing Betty) 
you say, little daughter. 
ished. 





A George Washington button, highly-prized, nas been pre- 
sented to a gentleman who describes it in this way: “ It is 
a flat disk of brass, one and a quarter inches in diameter, 
and on the face, near the outer edge, are the words, “ Long 
live the President,” and in the centre, where the holes are 
made for holding the button, are the script letters G. W. 








CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 
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Brain Food and Merve Tonic 


Crosby's [italized PHhosphites 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
. force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


v IZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 
veanie ab each tottis. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared only 
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56 W. a5th Street, 
by e New York City. 
If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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—Dr. W. N. Barlow, of Liverpool, ina 
recent publication in regard to the laws of 
health as applied to infants and young 
children, states that he considers it very 
reprehensible to send to school children 
under five years of age. Not only is there 
then a peculiar liability to the contracting 
of contagious diseases, but the effect of 
the confinement is apt to be very bad, and 
the mental strain is something strongly 
inadvisable. 


—The Alexandria correspondence of the 
Westminster Gazette reports that an ancient 
mosque in that city has been acquired by a 
wealthy Muzzulman merchant, who intends 
to transform the building into a Moham- 
medan University on the model of the 
University of Al-Azhar in Cairo. Alex- 
andria would thus resume, to some degree, 
its place among the seats of learning in the 
world, in which two thousand years ago it 
stood pre-eminent. 





NEW RULE FOR OHIOAGO 
Opening and Closing School 


The committee on school management 
has reported to the board of education a 
new rule governing the time of opening 
and closing the schools, and concerning 
recesses, in order that those matters may 
now be the subject of positive legislation. 

The morning sessions of the elementary 
schools shall last from nine to twelve, and 
the afternoon sessions from half-past ene 
to half-past three, or from a quarter past 
one to a quarter past three, in the discre- 
tion of the principal. Not oftener than 
once a month the principals may close 
their schools one half hour before the 
usual time for the purpose of holding 
teachers’ meetings. In the outlying dis- 
tricts, where the means of transportation 
are confined to steam railroads, the prin- 
cipal may, with the consent of the board 
of education, vary these regulations. 

Preparations for dismissal shall not be- 
gin previous to the hour fixed for closing 
the session. Pupils in the first and second 
grades who attend school both during the 
forenoon and afternoon session, may be 
dismissed three-quarters of an hour be- 
fore the close of the morning session, and 
one-half hour before the close of the after- 
noon session, provided that one class shall 
remain in the room, so that no teacher 
Shall be without pupils during any part of 
the school day, 

All pupils of elementary schools shall be 
allowed a recess of fifteen minutes each 
forenoon, and of ten minutes each after- 
hoon, the time being counted from the 
time they leave their seats until they are 
again seated. Pupils shall under no cir- 
cumstances be deprived of recess. If 
there is no suitable playground for an out 
of door recess, then the pupils shall be 
allowed an equal recreation period in 
their rooms or in the corridors of the 
building. 

















Write us your needs and we will tell you of our methods, our 
teachers, and our school. 


BULLETIN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dep't! E, ‘Syracuse, N. Y, 


1. Give a complete course of instruction by 
mail in any single elementary, academic or 
Conmra, ©. ¥. 


teacher's branch of study (except drawing). 
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BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS 


For Each Month of the School Year 


By OLIVE M. LONG, D. R. AUGSBURG and others 


Price, 75 cents 


for the blackboard for each month of the school year, as well as subjects for 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s, Washington’s Birthday and special 

Many of the sketches lend themselves admirably to calendar headings and 
rolls of honor, while the floral designs and animals may be used in connection with 
language work and nature study. 


FREE! 
ACOPY OF BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS FREE 


To every teacher who is not now a subscriber sending her subscription for a year, 
with remittance of one dollar for the same, for PopuLaR EpucaTor or PRIMARY 
Epucation during the month of February. 


A COPY OF BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS FREE 


To every subscriber to this paper who will pay up all arrearages and remit for the 
year 1905 during the month of February. The address label on this issue of your 
paper or the wrapper around it will show you to what month your subscription is 
paid. Your remittance must not only cover the amount to date, but for a year in 
advance, to February, 1906. 


A COPY OF BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS FREE 


To every subscriber, whose subscription may be paid in advance, who will send us 
one new subscription to PopuLak Epucator or Prrmmary EDUCATION with remit- 
tance of one ($1.00) dollar for the same, the new subscriber also to receive a copy 
of “‘ Blackboard Drawings” without charge. 


T's invaluable aid to schoolroom decoration includes plans and suggestions 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO, BOSTON, MASS. 


LITTLE ALMOND BLOssom. By Jessie Juliet 
Knox. 246 pages. Price, one dollar. 


Never were Chinese children dressed up so 
fine in large clear tyre and beautiful half tone 
pictures, as make the handsome setting for 
these Chinese stories. They are all about the 
doings of the little Celestials in San Francisco, 
and they have the true flavor of Chinese life 
over the sea. Suey Hip, Ah Chee, Ping Pong. 
Gum Ching, Kon Ying, and all the rest see 
dragons, find Santa Claus, talk with the Easter 
Rabbit, have an American Fourth of July, and 
have double fun in mixing up Chinese plays 
with the kind that ’Melican children have. 
Little Almond Blossom, who gives the book 
its name, was a bright and beautiful little 
child, always happy and full of giggles. Her 
experience in having her picture taken for 
the fir-t time is well told and will set the 
American litile folks into a giggle, too. These 
pictures of the life of other children are good 
to create an interest in the little brothers and 
sisters all over the world. Little children 
need broadening in their sympathies as well 
as older people. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 


LITTLE METACOMET. 
worth. 146 pages. 


By Hezekiah Butter- 
Price, sixty cents. 


The little Metacomet was an aristocratic 
ten-year-old Indian boy, no other than the son 
of King Philip. Mr. Butterworth has a histo- 
rian’s love for the life of the early colonial 
days and is anxious that the children of the 
present day shall know more about it. The 
time of this story is King Philip’s War, when 
Indian boys lived a free life in their native 
woods. To portray this natural Indian life has 
been the object of this book. Metacomet be- 
came the playmate of a little white boy, 
Roger, in the groves of Swansea, r ear Narra- 
gansett Bay. Tcgether they played with the 
squirrels, hunted berries, loved the wood 
flowers, learned the birds, and felt all the 
charm of the forest. Afier the war Metacomet 
and his mother, the squaw-queen, were sert 
away to Bermuda Islands as prisoners of war, 
and the little friends never met again. Meta- 
comet was very lonely and sent a message 
that he longed again for the old days ard the 
old quail’s.song of “Bob White.” 


DANA ESTES & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


WHAT PAUL DID. 


By Ethelred Breeze Barry. 
the author. 


This is one of the books that help us keep 
our faith in human nature. Little Paul wasa 
cripple, living in the top story of a boarding- 
house with no mother and his father was 
away all day. His sweetness and patience 
won everybody in the house. He inherited an 
artist-talent from his mother and used to draw 
what he saw in the street from his high win- 
dow. An artist-boarder saw the talentin the 
drawings, secured for him an art scholarship 
in Paris, where he went with his father. A 
great surgeon helped him to walk, and the 
story closes with a happy boy and no less 
happy father. Such wholesome stories are 
good for the young people who are reading 
tvo much hot-house stuff. How to make the 
most and the best of common things, is the 
lesson of the story—a lesson that is not 
brought out by any preaching of the author. 


Illustrated by 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, NEW YORK 


MARY’s GARDEN AND How IT GREW. By 
Frances Duncan. Illustrations by Lee Wood- 
ward Zeigler. 


It is the easiest thing in the world to be be- 
guiled into the belief that you are readirg a 
real story in following Mary’s experiences in 
her garden, instead of studying a practical 
treatise on gardening. Little Mary and Herr 
Trommel, gardener, are great friends, and he 
answers all her questions, calls her Liebchen, 
and instructs her how to make a litile garden 
of her own. The chapters are divided into 
months, and the work and flowers of each 
month are considered separately. Every con- 
versation between Mary and her old friend 
is packed full of hints as to the preparation of 
soil, seed-planting, watering, etc. Occasion- 
ally the gardener tells little legendary stories 
about the origin of the plants that lends a 
charm to the practical work. Everybody with 
an interest in growing plants, whether out-of- 
doors or in the house, will find this book as 
helpful as it is interesting. It is far above the 
average of books prepared on this pJan. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


SPECIAL METHOD IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
By Charies A. McMurry, Ph.D. 


Text-books on any subject from this author 
mean something very different from those of 
any other. They are invariably discussed 
from the school standpoint. The teacher and 
the children seem to be directly before the 
author’s eyes as he writes. He notes the con- 
ditions, knows from experiences what is to be 
accomplished, and the difficulties in the way. 
This volume on elementary science is much 
needed by teachers. It is divided into History 
and Aim of Science Teaching, Planning the 
Course of Study, The Basis for its Arrange- 
ment, The Application of Science to Life, 
Illustrative Lessons, and valuable lis‘s of 
Book-helps for Teachers. The pages are 
packed with clear, common-sense suggestions 
of practical help for everyday work. Every 
school l.brary and teacher’s desk should have 
this book. It is admirably adapted to club 
work when teachers meet together for study. 


A.C. MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 


WILLIAM TELL. By George P. Upton. 


No boy ever lived who did not thrill over the 
story of William Tell, if he were lucky enough 
to hear it. There is something in the life 
among the Swiss mountains that appeals to 
every child, and the lawless, barbaric govern- 
ment of Tell’s time —the twelfth century— 
awakens all the fire and imagination of the 
children. The story of William Tell may be a 
myth, but it will never lose its power to hold 
interest, and the beautiful little Tell’s chapel 
on the borders of Lake Lucerne will always 
seem an historic and religious Mecca. This 
little volume of the life of William Tell is 
admirably written. It contaias just enough of 
the history of Swi zerland at that period fora 
setting for Tell's heroism, and the dramatic 
story of the shooting of the apple from his 
boy’s head. The illustrations fairly leap with 
life and action, and the pictured scenes have 
been chosen with skill. Therecould hardly be 
amore acceptable present for boys than this 
neatly bound story of a hundred pages. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK 


OuR BIRDS AND THEIR NESTLINGS. Eclectic 
Readings. By Margaret Coulson Walker. 


The purpose of this book is somewhat differ- 
ent from the usual bird books that pour in 
upon us from every side. The author does not 
undertake to describe or classify birds, but to 
call attention to the mother side—the “‘ nest- 
ling” side of bird life. It appeals to the 
sympathy of the readers and draws us to the 
wisdom of the birds in their home-nest meth- 
ods of rearing theix young. Delightful littl: 
stories and suitable poems are interwoven 
throughout the book and the birds seem al- 
most human in their wonderful instinct and 
knowledge of caring for and training the little 
ones. This phase of bird life will touch our 
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little children closest of all and do much to 
make them careful and chivalrous toward the 
feathered singers. The illustrations are abun- 
dant, the bird-nests beautiful, and the single 
birds in color are objects for study. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 


STORIES ‘OF ROBIN Hop AND HIS MERRY 
OuTLaws. By J. Walker McSpadden. 


It is not an easy task to write a story of 
Robin Hood for young people, who are sure to 
ask “Is ittrue?’? To give enough credence to 
this history to make it worth the telling, and 
not enoug’ to affirm it to be true; to tell of the 
adventures and not create too much of a 
romance about them—this requires skill. The 
author has succeeded in writing a most inter- 
esting book which the boys will never tire of 
reading or hearing stories told from its pages. 
The atmosphere of the stories brings back the 
life of the twelfth century, when Robin Hood 
lived—if at all. M ch of old English history 
is interwoven in the adventures, and if they 
are told in the right way the barbarism and 
over much shooting will not seem to be the 
most glorious things in the world. The illus. 
trations are full page half-tones and add much 
to the interest cf the book. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


CULTURE READERS. Books I., II. Each, 120 


pages. Price, thirty cents. 


Book One. Primer. Edited by Jennie B. 
Merrill, Ph.D. Ethical theme—Mother Love. 
The subject matter consists of the familiar 
rhymes of childhood — everyone illustrated— 
and easy prose lessons about common things 
in the child’s world. 


Book Two. By Ellen E. Kenyon-Warner, 
Ph.D. Echical theme—Industry. The chapters 
of prose and poetry are more difficult, but on 
the same plane as the primer. It is designed 
in both these books that Reading shall be 
taught by the Natural Method — proceeding 
from the whole to its parts, the concrete to the 
abstract, the known to the unknown. Ii also 
provides for the self-activity of the child. 
There is a sharp difference made between 
Reading and Word Study. These are kept 
strictly apart and the arrangement of the work 
alternates between the two. The books are 
prepared by experienced, philosophical teach- 
ers. They are not a mass of selections to 
attract the eye, but are the result of step-by- 
step study. All teachers will not approve of 
the methods employed, but they are worthy of 
study and trial. The books are handsomely 
bound. 


YOUTH’s COMPANION CALENDAR. 


This enterprising paper always sends out 
beautiful annual calendars. This year is no 
exception — indeed it is considered to eclipse 
any that have gone before. Its size is 20j x ll} 
inches. It is printed in twelve colors with 
embossed gold border. It is in screen-form, 
with a beautiful colored picture of a lady 
in the centre holding carnations. All the 
months of the year are in full view with fig- 
ures plain enough for easy reference. Teach- 
ers will find this useful and ornamental for 
school-rooms. Children’s eyes will turn with 
pleasure to the bright spot on the walls. 

Price, 40 cents. 


Catarrlets 


Nasal and all other local forms of ca- 
tarrh are quickly relieved by Catarrlets, 
which allay the inflammation, soothe and 
heal the mucous membrane, and have a 
sweet and wholesome effect on the breath. 
Use these pleasant antiseptic tablets in 
connection with Hood's Sarsaparilla 
which, acting through and purifying the 
blood, removes the cause of all forms of 
eatarrh and effects radical and perma- 





nent cures of this constitutional disease. 
Catarrlets, by mail postpaid, 50 cents. 
C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 








